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PEEFACE. 


Early in the year 1871 Baboo Joy Kissen Mookerjea^ 
of Uttarapara^ a zemindar in Iknigal^ offered a ])rize 
of £50 for the best novel, to be wintten eitlicr in 
Bengali or in English, illustrating the Social nnd 
Domestic Life of the Rural Population and Working 
Classes of Bengal/^ The essays were sent in to the 
adjudicators enrly in 1872; but, owing to the absence 
of two of the adjudicators in England, and to other 
causes, the award was not made till about the middle 
of 1874, when the following pages, written in English, 
obtained the prize. It is pi*oper to state that the 
original book, to which the prize was adjudged, 
wanted the last three chapters; these chapters have 
now been added, in order to bring down the narrative 
to the present day. 

I cannot let this book go to the world without 
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expressing the obligations I am under to several 
English gentlemen who have taken an interest in 
its publication. First of all, I have to thank Mr. 
Gordon Robb, of Messrs. G. 0. Hay and Co., of 
Calcutta, for taking a kindly interest in the book, 
and putting me in the way of the publishers. I 
have to thank Dr. George Smith, lately editor of 
the Friend of India, and now editor of the Edinburgh 
Daily Reviciv, for reading the book in manuscript, 
and expressing a favourable opinion of it. I have 
to thank the Honourable J. B. Phear, one of Her 
Majesty^s Judges in the High Court of Judicature in 
Calcutta, for not only reading the manuscript, but 
proposing verbal alterations and suggesting other 
changes. And last of all, T have to thank Professor 
B. B. Cowell, of Cambridge, for revising the proof- 
sheets, and for bringing to bear upon the book his 
ripe scholarship, his sound judgment, and his fine 
taste. 

Lal Beiiari Day. 


Hoogldy College^ Chinsurah^ 
November 27ih, 1874; 
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GOViroA SAMAIfTA. 


CHAPTER I. 

PREMISES WHAT THE READER IS TO EXPECT, AND WHAT 
HE IS NOT TO EXPECT, IN THIS AUTHENTIC HISTORY. 

The village life, and every care that reigns 
O’er youthful peasants and declining swains ; 

What labour yields, and what, that labour past, 

Ago, in its hour of languor, linds at last; 

What form the real picture of tho poor, 

Demand a song—the Muse can give no more. 

Crahhe, 


Gentle Eeader, in case you have come with great 
expectations to the perusal of this humble per¬ 
formance, I deem it proper to undeceive you at the 
very outset; lest after going through it, or through 
a good bit of it, you are disappointed, and then 
turn round and abuse me as a fellow who, with a 
view to attract customers, has put a misleading 
sign-board over the door of his shop. I therefore 
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purpose, like a tradesman who, though anxious to 
turn a penny, wishes to obtain it in an honest 
way, to tell you at once, in all sincerity and good 
faith, what you are to expect, and what you are not 
to expect, in this hall of refreshment; so that after 
being acquainted with the bill of fare, you may either 
begin to partake of the repast or not, just as you 
please, and thus save yourself the trouble of sitting 
down to a dinner not congenial to your taste, and 
me the abuse justly merited by a man who holds out 
expectations which ho cannot fulfil: and, after the 
approved manner of the popular preachers of the 
day, I shall treat first of the second point. The 
first head, then, of this preliminary discourse, or— 
to use a still more learned word—of this prolegome¬ 
non, is what the schoolmen would call the negative 
point, namely, what you are not to expect in this 
book. 

And firsthjy of the first point. You are not to 
expect anything marvellous or wonderful in this 
little book. My great Indian predecessors — the 
latchet of whose shoes I do not pretend to bo 
worthy to unloose—Valmiki, Vyas, and the compilers 
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of tlie Puranas, have treated of kings with ten heads 
and twenty arms; of a monkey carrying the sun in 
his arm-pit; of demons churning the universal 
ocean with a mountain for a churn-staff; of beings, 
man above and fish below, or with the body of 
a man and the head of an elephant; of sages, witli 
truly profound stomachs, who drank up the waters 
of the ocean in one sip; of heroes as tall as the lofty 
towers of the golden Lanka; of whole regions inha¬ 
bited by rational snakes, having their snake-kings, 
snako-ministers, snake-soldiers hissing and rushing 
forth to battle. And some of my European pre¬ 
decessors, like Swift and Rabelais, have spoken of 
men whose pockets wei-e capacious enough to hold 
a whole nation of diminutive human beings; and of 
giants, under whoso tongue a whole army, with its 
park of artillery, its pontoon bridges, its commissariat 
stores, its ambulance, its field post, its field telegraph, 
might take shelter from the pouring rain and the 
pitiless storm, and bivouac with security under its 
fleshy canopy. Such marvels, my reader, you are 
not to expect in this unpretending volume. The 
age of marvels has gone by; giants do not pajr 
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now-a-days; scepticism is the order of the day; and 
the veriest striplings whose throat is still full of his 
mother^s milk, says to his fathers when a story is 
told him : Papas is that true ? 

Secondly, you are not to expect in this authentic 
history any thrilling incidents. Romantic adventuress- 
inti’icate evolutions of the plots striking occurrenceSs 
remarkable surprisess hair-breadth escapeSs scenes of 
horrors at the recital of which the hair stands on end 
—the stuff of which the sensational novels of the 
day are made—have no place here. Thrilling inci¬ 
dents occur but seldom in the life-history of ninety- 
nine persons out of a hundreds and in that of most 
Bengal raiyats never. If yous gentle readers choose 
to come in lierCs you must make up your mind to 
go without romantic adventures and the like; ands 
as for horrorSs this country inn has not the means 
to make you sup off them. 

Thirdly, you are not to expect any love-scenes. 
The English reader will be surprised to hear this. 
In his opinion there can be no novel without 
love-scenes. A novel without love is to him the 
play of Hamlets with Hamlet’s part left out. But I 
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cannot help it. I would fain introduce lovc-scenes; 
hut ill Bengal—and for the matter of that in all India 
—they do not make love in the English and honour- 
able sense of that word. Unlike the butterfly, whose 
courtship, Darwin assures us, is a very long affair, the 
Bengali docs not court at all. MaiTiage is an affair 
managed entirely by the parents and guardians of 
bachelors and spinsters, coupled with the good offices 
of a professional person, whom the reader may meet 
witli in the course of this narrative. Of dishonour¬ 
able, criminal love, there is no lack; but I do not 
intend to pollute these pages with its description. 

Fonrtlihj, You arc not to expect here ^^grandilo¬ 
quent phraseology and gorgeous metaphors.^^ Some 
of my educated countrymen are in love with sonorous 
language. The use of English words two or three 
feet long is now the reigning fashion in Calcutta. 
Young Bengal is a literary Bombastes Furioso; and 
Young Bengalese is Johnsonese run mad. Big 
thinkers may require,^^ as old Sam Johnson said, 
big words; ” but we, plain country-folk, talking 
of fields, of paddy, of the plough and the harrow, 
have no sublime thoughts, and do not, therefore. 
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require sublime words. If, gentle reader, you liave 
a taste for highly-wrought, highly-seasoned language, 
for gorgeous similes, for sesquij)edalian phraseology, 
for sonorous expression, making a maximum of noise 
with a minimum of sense, and for such other comfits, 
I advise you to go elsewhere and not to come to 
this country confectionery. 

I now come to the second point of this preliminary 
discourse, which is, what the reader to expect in 
this book. Remembering that brevity is the soul 
of wit, I despatch this part of tlio subject in one 
short sentence. The reader is to expect licre a plain 
and unvarnished talc of a plain peasant, living in 
this plain country of Bengal—I beg the pardon of 
that sublime poet who sung in former days of the 
hills of Hooghly and the mountains of the Twenty- 
four Parganas^^—told in a plain manner. Such, 
gentle reader, is niy bill of fare. If you think it 
will suit you, I bid you welcome; if not, phrase 
pass on to some other quarter. 



CHAPTER II. 

INTRODUCES AN OLD WOMAN TO THE READER. 


Sche cowde moclio of wanclryng bv tho wcye, 

Gat-totbed Avas sche, sothly for to seyo. 

P/vlo/jue to Cantcrhunj Tales. 


It was considerably past inidniglit one morning in 
the sultry month of April, when a human figure 
was seen moving in a street of Kanchanpur, a village 
about six miles to tho north-east of the town of 
Vardhamana, or Burdwau. There was no moon in the 
heavens, as she had already disappeared behind the 
trees on the western skirts of tho village; but the sky 
was lit up with myriads of stars, which were regarded 
with superstitious awe by our nocturnal pedestrian, 
as if they were the bright eyes of men who once 
lived on tho earth, and had since passed into tho 
realms of Indra. Perfect stillness reigned everywhere. 
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except when it was interrupted by tlie barking oi 
dogs, or the yells of the village watclimen, two or 
tlireo of whom often join in a chorus, and send forth 
those unearthly shouts which so often disturb the 
sleep of the peaceful inliabitants. The human iigiire, 
which was moving with rapid strides, had no otlicr 
clothing than a dliutly wrapped round the waist, and 
descending to the knee-joints; and he had a thick 
bamboo-stick in his hand. As he was rounding a 
corner of the street, he saw dimly a man sitting at 
the door of a hut, who shouted out— 

Who goes there ? 

am a raiyat,^^ exclaimed the moving figure. 
What raiyat ? rejoined the village watchman, 
for it was none other. 

I am Manik Samanta,^^ was the reply. 

Manik Samanta, at this late hour! said the 
watchman. 

am going to fetch Eupa^s mother.^^ 

Oh ! I understand : come, sit down and smoke— 
tobacco is ready.” 

You smoke—I am in haste ! ” 

So saying, Manik Samanta walked on faster than 
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"before, passed tliat part of tlie street which was 
lined on both sides with houses, and came to the 
outskirts of the village, where there were a great 
many mango orchards, sprinkled here and there 
with a few huts. 

Before one of those huts Manik stood and called 
out: Rupa^s mother ! Rupa’s mother ! At the 

first call Manik perceived, from whispers inside the 
hut, that RupiVs mother was awake; but he received 
no answer to his call. He called a second time, but 
no answer was returned; ho called a third time, no 
answer yet. It was only after he had bawled out 
the fourth time that the call was responded to. The 
reader may suppose that Rupa^s mother was deaf; 
but it was not so. She had a meaning in not 
answering the call till it was repeated the fourth 
time. It is the invariable custom of the rural popu¬ 
lation of Bengal never to respond to a call at night, 
especially after midnight, till it is repeated three 
times. It is believed that Nisiy that is Night per¬ 
sonified, has often stood at night at the doors of 
simple folk, called them out of their beds, and decoyed 
them to pools and tanks, where they were drowned. 
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The sable goddess never calls^ it is believed, more 
than three times; and in order to be sure that it 
is the voice of a human being, and not of Nisi, na 
answer is given till after the fourth time. The super¬ 
stition has doubtless its origin in the perils incurred 
by those who are afflicted with somnambulism. But 
to proceed with the narrative. The door was opened. 
Maiiik told Rnpa\s mother that she was wanted 
immediately. Rupa^s mother told Rupa, her daugh¬ 
ter, to strike a light. Rapa brought fi*om a corner 
a small gunny bag, and poured out its contents,, 
which were two or three pieces of flint, an iron 
striker, and some pieces of sold, the Indian cork- 
plant. In a moment the flint gave out a spark 
of fire, which fell into the -s'o/h; the sulphur match 
was applied; and an earthen lamp, containing a small 
quantity of mustard oil and a cotton wick, was lit. 

Let us take a hasty glance, by the dim light of 
the lamp, at Rup{Vs mother and her hut. On the 
floor of the hut, surrounded on all sides by mud 
walls and oyer-topped by a straw thatch, lay a coarse 
mat of palmyra-leaves, which served as a bed for the 
mother and the daughter. In the four corners were 
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some hand is (earthen pots) which contained all their 
stores^ consisting chiefly of rice, a few vegetables,, 
and some culinary condiments like turmeric, salt, 
mustard oil and the like. There was no furniture.. 
Kupa^s mother, who was of the hdgdi caste, appeared 
to be a woman of between forty and fifty years of 
ago, of rather below the average height of Bengali 
women, and had a slender figure;—indeed, her 
limbs seemed to be as thin and shrivelled as the 
dry stalks of the lotos. For some reason or other 
she had very few teeth in her head, and those few 
at a great distance from one another; in consequence 
of which slio spoke like a woman eighty years old.. 
We have used the circumlocutory phrase, Kupa^s 
mother, instead of mentioning her own name; but 
the fact is, we never heard her name mentioned by 
anybody in the village; and though we have made 
laborious inquiries into the matter, our exertions, 
have proved fruitless,—every one insisting on calling 
her Eupa^s mother. Rupa herself appeared to be a 
young woman about twenty years old, and the fact 
that she had not on her wrist the usual iron circlet, 
nor the vermilion paint on the top of her forehead,* 
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where the hair was parted, showed that she was a 
widow. 

l^upa^s mother Iiad no great preparations to mako 
for accompanying Manik. Slio had no hnndles to 
make up of her clothes, for she usually carried about 
with her on her person the whole of her wardrobe, 
which consisted of one long sin'i and one short one; 
the latter of which she put on every day after 
bathing, while the former one was being sunned, 
rand both of which she used to whiten once a month 
by steeping them in a solution of ashes and cov:s^ 
uruic —the cheap soap of the peasantry of Bengal. 
She uncovered one of the Imndlsy took out some 
drugs, put out the light, and ordered Rupa to lock 
the door and follow her. But as Rupa was putting 
the padlock on the door, a lizard, which was resting 
on the caves of the thatch, chirped. The ///»*, Hky 
illcy of the lizard is always regarded as a bad omen 
by all classes of the people of Bengal, so the journey 
was delayed. The door was re-opened, the lamp 
was again lit, and they sat for half an hour in pen¬ 
sive meditation, though Manik vented no little wrath 
.against the audacious reptile. At last, however. 
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tliey set out. They went the same way through 
which Manik had come^ went nearly to the middle 
of the village, and’ entered a house. By this time 
the stars had disappeared from the heavens, except¬ 
ing the kingly Snkm (or regent of the planet Venus),, 
which was shining above the eastern horizon, and 
proclaiming to an awakening world the cheerful 
approach of day. 

As I already perceive people passing in the 
street, smoking as they are walking on, and cough¬ 
ing over their hookahs, I do not intend going into 
the house into which Manik and the two women 
have just entered, but purpose taking a stroll through 
the village, and trust my reader will give me the- 
pleasure of his company. 



CHAPTER III. 

SKETCHES A VILLAGE IN BENGAL. 


Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheer’d the labouring swain. 

The Deserted Villajo, 


IvANCHANPUE^ or tliG Goldeii City, is a considerable 
village in Pargana Sahabad, in the district of Vard- 
liamana, and lies about six miles to the north-east 
of the town of that name. It has a population of 
about fifteen hundred souls, belonging to most of 
the thirty-six castes into which the Hindus of Bengal 
•are generally divided, though the predominating caste 
in the village was the scuhjopa, or the agricultural 
class. Why the village has obtained the name of the 
golden city,^^ I have not been able exactly to 
ascertain; some of the oldest inhabitants maintain 
that it has been so called on account of the wealth 
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accumulated, and comforts enjoyed by the peasantry 
in general; while others are of the opinion that the 
village has been called golden/^ on account of the 
residence in it of some rich families of the suvarna- 
vanihas (literally, traders in gold), usually called 
the banker caste. However this may be, Kanchanpur 
is a large and prosperous village. There is a con¬ 
siderable Brahmana population, the great majority 
of whom arc of the srotriya order, often called rddhi, 
from the fact of their living in Bddhy the name by 
which the country lying on the western side of the 
Bhagurathi river is usually designated. The Icdyas- 
fhaSj or the writer caste, are comparatively few in 
number. Uijra-lishainyai^y or Ayurh^ as they are 
called in common parlance, who are all engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, though less numerous than the 
sadgoiDas, are an influential class in the village; 
while there is the usual complement of the medical 
caste, of blacksmiths, barbers, weavers, spice-sellers, 
oilmen, hdigdis, doms, hddisj and the rest. Strange 
to say, there is hardly a single Muhammadan family 
in the village—the votaries of that faith being less 
numerous in western than in eastern Bengal. 
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Kanclianpur, like most villages iu Bengal, lias 
four divisions agreeably to the four cardinal points 
of tbo compass — the northern, the southern, the 
eastern, and the western. The village lies north and 
south, and the northern and southern divisions arc 
much larger than the eastern and western. A largo 
street runs north and south, straight as the crow 
flies, on which abut smaller streets and lanes from 
the eastern and western divisions. The bulk of the 
houses arc mud cottages thatched with the straw 
of paddy, though there is a considerable number of 
brick liouscs, owned, for the most part, by the lidyas- 
tlias and the banker caste. The principal street, 
of which I have spoken, is lined on both sides by 
ranges of houses, either of brick or of mud, each 
having a compound, with at least a tree or two^ 
such as the plum, mango, guava, lirSe, or papaya, 
and the invariable plantain. Outside the village, 
the main street is extended nearly a quarter of 
a mile at each end, with rows on either side 
of the magnificent asvatlia, the Ficus relvjiosa of 
botanists. In the centre of the village are two 
temples of Siva, facing each other; one of them 
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lias a largo colonnade, or rather polystyle, as there 
are no less than four rows of columns; and the 
intervening space between the two temples is planted 
'\vith the lisraflta. There are other temples of Siva 
in other parts of the village, but there is nothing 
about tlicm worthy of remark. In the central part 
of each of the four divisions of the village there is 
a caliida tree EleiKji), the foot of which 

is built round with solid masonry, raised three or 
four feet above the ground, in the form of a circle, 
in the centre of which stands the graceful trunk. 
As the diameter of this circle is seldom less tlian 
twelve feet, a good number of people can easily 
sit on it, and you meet there, of an afternoon, 
the gentry of the village, squatting on mats or 
carpets, engaged in discussing village politics, or 
ill playing at cards, dice, or the royal game of 
chess. 

There are not more than half-a-dozen shops in 
the village; in these are sold rice, salt, mustard, 
oil, tobacco, and other necessaries of J^engali life. 
The villagers, however, are sujiplied with vegetables, 
clothes, cutlery, spices, and a thousand knick-knacks> 
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twice a-weekj from a lult, or fair, wliicli is held on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, on a plain on the south¬ 
western side. 

To a person coming towards the village, from 
whatever point of the compass, Kanchanpur presents 
a most striking view. In addition to the usual topes 
of mangoes and clumps of bamboo which skirt most 
villages in the country, our village is nearly en¬ 
circled with some of the finest and most picturesque 

♦ 

tanks in a district which is noted for its fine and 
picturesque tanks. These tanks, often covering forty 
or fifty acres of land, are surrounded by lofty em¬ 
bankments. On these embankments wave hundreds 
of the stately tula (Borassiis jlahcHlformh), which 
look from a distance like so many gigantic warders 
posted as sentinels on the high battlements of some 
fortified castle, 'fhvo of these tanks are worthy of 
description. On the south-east skirt of the village 
lies the hlmschjara, or sea of ice, so called from 
the excessive coldness of its water. It has, like 
most tanks, two bathing (jlidfsy one for men and 
the other for women, at a good distance from each 
other. The steps of the landing-place are made of 
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marble. At tlie head of the (jhdt, on either side, 
is a sacred tnlasi plant (Ocymum sanctum), placed 
on a high pedestal of masonry; a little higher up 
stand on two sides two snphal trees (JEglo Mar-- 
mclosjy and in front of the r/JuU is a temple con¬ 
taining a statue of Chaitanya, of the size of life. 
The other tank is called Krislinasdgara, or the 
black sea, from the fact of its water appearing 
black from a distance; indeed, the people say that 
its water is as black as the eye of a crow. The ylmts 
of this great reservoir are not so grand as those 
of the liimsdyara, but it is said to be the deepest 
tank in the village; indeed, some people believe 
that it has subterranean communication with paU'da, 
or the infernal regions. It is also believed that in 
the bottom of the tank there are jars of untold 
treasures, in the shape of gold molmrs, in custody 
of a demon of the Yalcslia species. The Icrishna- 
Siujara is therefore looked upon with mysterious awe. 
The oldest inhabitant does not remember its having 
been drained of its fish, the drag-net having been 
invariably cut on such occasions in the middle of 
the tank. Scarcely any one bathes in it, though 
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scores of women may be seen every morning and 
evening drawing water from it for drinking. As 
the tank has never been cleansed since it was ex¬ 
cavated, it is filled with acjuatic jolants of a hundred 
species; yet its water is beautifnllj^ transparent, and 
unquestionably wholesome. Tlie other tanks of the 
village, though not so largo, contain equally good 
water, and their embankments are all covered, more 
or less thickly, witli the heaven-pointing fala, with 
its long trunk and its leafy crown ; while below 
the embankments, on all sides, are groves of the 
mango, the tamarind, and the Kafhhel (Feronuo 
ch'pliantumj. 

The reader must not suppose that this display 
of the glories of the vegetable creation is confined 
to the outskirts of the village. Inside the village, 
around the homesteads of the people, are to bo found 
innmnerable clumps of the bamboo, and trees of 
every description; while there arc not a few 
gardens in which fruit-trees are carefully tended. 
In these orchards a cocoa-nut tree may be occa¬ 
sionally seen, but that tree does not take kindly 
to the soil of Pargana Sahabad. At Kanchanpur 
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there are three curiosities of the vegetable kingdom. 
One is a row of two dozen paldsa trees (Bntea 
frondosaj in the southern division of the village. 
When these are in flower, they present a most 
imposing spectacle. The whole of every tree, 
branches, trunk and all, becomes covered with 
gorgeous flowers ,* and to a spectator looking at 
them from a distance, it is a truly enchanting vision. 
Tlie sccTond curiosity is a gigantic Vahila tree, which 
has a leafy circumference of several hundred feet, and 
which affords shelter every night to thousands of birds. 
The Valcida tree is a great favourite of the people 
of Bengal; it is one of the most graceful of all trees ; 
it has a small flower of delicate sweetness ; and its 
head, naturally large, is so smooth and rounded in 
shape that a foreigner would suppose that the 
pruning-knife had been used. But the remarkable 
feature of this particular Vahuhi tree is its size. 
I have not seen its ccpial in the whole district of 
Vardhamana. The third curiosity of the vegetablo 
kingdom at Kanchanpur is a magnificent vata tree 
(F icus IndlcaJ which grows near the lidt to the 
south-west of the 'village; it covers many acres of 
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ground; it lias sent fortli hundreds of branches 
downwards, which have taken root in the soil, and 
become separate trees. It affords not only shelter 
to thousands of the feathery race at night, but 
grateful shade at noon to scores of peasant boys 
tending their cows in the adjacent meadows. 
Milton must have had one of these trees in his 
mind’s eye when he sang of the big tree which 

In Malabar or Deccan spreads her arms 
Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother-tree, a pillar'd shade 
High over-arch’d, and echoing walks between : 

There oft the Indian herdsman shunning heat 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loop-holes cut through thickest shade. 

Sir Henry Maine, in his ingenious and thoughtful 
work entitled Village Communities in the East and 
West,’^ adopting the language of the Teutonic town¬ 
ship, speaks of three parts of an Indian village:— 
first the village itself or the cluster of homesteads 
inhabited by the members of the community; 
secoiulhjy the arable mark or lands under 
cultivation surrounding the village; and thirdly, the 
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common mark/^ or waste lands for pasturage. 
Of tlie first we have already spoken. The second^ 
or tlie arable mark^ of Kanchanpur consists of some 
thousands of hi(jJids of land, encompassing the village, 
and forming a circle of cultivation the radius of 
which is about lialf a mile. Paddy of various kinds 
is the staple produce of the bulk of the land, though 
there arc not wanting different species of pulse, 
rye, barley, cotton, tobacco, hemp, flax, and sugar¬ 
cane. As almost every inch of the land around the 
village was under cultivation, there was no coniinon 
mark^^ or waste connected with it. Nor were waste 
lands needed for pasturage, as there was not a 
single flock of sheep in the village; and the cows 
and bullocks, of which there was a large number, 
grazed on the verdant spots on the roadside, on the 
sloping sides of tanks with high embankments, on 
the green balks separating one field from another, 
on the grass-covered areas of mango topes and 
tamarind groves, and on those patches of untilled 
land situated near pools of water which ever and 
anon relieve the eye amid the infinite expanse of 
never-ending paddy. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DESCEIBES A EUEAL SCENE^ ANT) USTTEES OUE HEEO INTO* 
THE WORLD. 


Young elms, with early force, in copses bow. 
Fit for the figure of the crooked plough : 

Of eight feet long, a fastened beam pro])arc— 
On cither side the head, produce an car; 

And sink a socket for the shining share. 

Georgies. 


It was midday. Tlie cruel sun_, like a liuge furnace, 
was sending fortli liot flames all around. There was 
hardly any Lreezo^ the broad leaves of the tall 
palmyra hung quite motionless; the cows were resting 
in tlie shade of trees, and were chewing tlio cud; 
and tlie birds were enjoying their mid-day siesta. 
At such a time, when all Nature seemed to be in a 
state of collapse, a solitary husbandman was seen 
ploughing a field on the eastern side of the village 
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of Kanclianpur. In the previous evening there had 
been a shower^ accompanied with a thunderstorm^ 
and Manik Samanta was taking advantage of that 
circumstance^ to prepare the soil for the early crop 
of Am (lJi(l}hj so-called from the fact of that sort of 
paddy ripening in less time than is taken by the 
Amtniy or the winter paddy. As some of our readers 
may not have seen a Bengal plougli, it is as welt 
to describe it here; and we do not think the object 
is too low to be described^ especially when we 
remember that it exercised in antiquity the genius 
of two such poets as Hesiod and Virgil. The Calcutta 
cockney, who glories in the Mahratta Ditch, despises 
the scenery of the country, and plumes himself upon 
the fact of his having never seen in his life the 
rice-plant, may well be addressed in the language 
of the poet of the Seasons :— 

Nor ye who live 

In luxury and ease, in pomp and pride, 

Think these last themes unworthy of your ear; 

Such themes as these the rural Maro sung 
To wide imperial Eome, in the full height 
Of elegance and taste, by Greece refined. 

In ancient times the sacred plough employed 
The kings and awful fathers of mankind. 
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And some, with whom compared your insect tribes 
Are but the beings of a summer’s day, 

Have held the scale of emi:)ire, ruled the storm 
Of mighty war; then with victorious hand, 

Disdaining little delicacies, seized 

The plough, and, greatly independent, scorned 

All the vile stores corruption can bestow. 

What, then, is a Bengal plough ? The ]3engal 
plough is very mucli the same as the Greek and 
the Roman one, tliough it has not the mechanical 
adjustments of its English namesake. For the ilex 
oak of the l.^hehmi Imrd, and the elm of the 
Mantuan, the Bengali husbandman substitutes the 
hdhnlj or rather hdhhty as the Vardhamana peasant 
•calls it — the Acacia Ambica of botanists. The 
wooden coulter is shod with iron, which serves the 
purpose of the shining share.^^ The plough-tail, 
which is inclined to the plough-share at an acute 
angle, is furnished with a short handle, by means 
of which the peasant guides the share and presses 
it into the earth. At the meeting-point of the 
share and tail is a hole, through which passes a 
beam, to the end of which is attached the yoke. 
When the machine is set a-going, it is kept tight 
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by ropes attaching the yoke to the plough-tail. 
With such a plough Manik is tilling the ground. 
But ho is not making much head. Look at him. 
Floods of perspiration are pouring in copious streams 
down his swarthy cheeks as he holds the plough 
by both his hands and scolds the bullocks at the 
top of his voice. The bullocks do not apparently 
like the idea of working. Every now and then 
they stand stock-still. Manik catches the tails 
of the oxen^ twists them with all his mighty and 
abuses the poor animals as if they were i^ickpockets. 

You sala (wife^s brother), why don^t you 
move ? Don^t you sec it is getting late ? Do you 
want a bambooiug on your forehead, you brother- 
in-law of a brute ? ” Seeing that threats prove 
unavailing, he has recourse to flattery, and addresses 
the team thus—Get on, my treasure, my father, 
my child; get on a little further, and the whole 
will be over.^^ But in vain. The jaded, thirsty, 
hungry brutes, who had been tugging at the 
plough since early dawn, refuse to stir. Not far 
from this scene of alternate' scolding and coaxing 
were observed two men under the shade of au 
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asvatha tree situated near a pool of water. One o£ 
them was lying down on the grass, and the otlier^ 
who seemed to ho the older of the two, had his 
hookah in his hand. 

Let no one grudge the Bengal raiyat his hookah 
It is his only solace amid his dreary toil. The- 
English ^Dcasant has his beer and his spirits to 
refresh and cheer him up, but the Bengal husband¬ 
man drinks neither. Should the Legislature bo so 
inconsiderate as to tax tobacco, the poor peasant 
will be de^U’iv'ed of half his pleasures, and life to- 
him will be an insupportable burden. No raiyat in 
Bengal ever goes to his field without the hookah in his 
hand and a quantity of tobacco wrapped up in a 
fold of his (IJifiti; and as lucifer matches are unknown 
to him, he keeps hre in a rppe of straw made for the 
purpose. We may remark, for the benefit of the 
foreign reader, that the Bengal raiyat never chews 
tobacco : he invariably smokes it. He either raises 
the refreshing leaf in his own field, or buys it in a 
dry state in the village shop. He cuts each leaf 
into small pieces, pours into the mass a quantity of 
treacle and a little water, kneads it as the baker 
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kneads liis dough, and thus reduces it to a pulpy 
substance. It is then fit to bo smoked. The 
machinery lie uses for smoking is altogether of a 
primitive character. A hollow tube is inserted into 
a cocoa-nut shell through the opening at the top ; a 
small hole is bored between the two eyes of the 
•shell: the shell is more than half filled with water; 
a small earthen bowl called Irilki, filled with the pre¬ 
pared tobacco and fire, is put on the top of the hollow 
tube; to the hole between the eyes of the cocoa-nut 
is applied the mouth, which thus draws in the smoke 
through the tube, making that gurgling noise of the 
water, inside the shell— hln'oor, hhroovy bhroor —which 
to the overworked niiyat is more refreshing than 
the music of the tdnpurd or the vuid. The whole 
smoking apparatus, which may last for years, need 
not cost more than a penny; and to a peasant who 
smokes hard half a farthing^s worth of tobacco is suf¬ 
ficient for twenty-four hours. And what infinite com¬ 
fort and solace does this simple and inexpensive 
instrument afford to the husbandman ! It dries up 
the sweat of his brow, pours vigour into his muscles, 
takes away from him all sense of languor, restores 
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lustre to liis sunken eyes^ recruits his fading ener¬ 
gies^ and alleviates- the pains of his toilsome life. 

Whau a glorious creature/^ said the Homer of En¬ 
glish novelists^ ^^was he who first discovered the use 
of tobacco! The industrious retires from business; 
the voluptuous from pleasure; the lover from a cruel 
mistress; the husband from a cursed wife; and I 
from all the world to my pipe.^^ Let Government 
impose any tax it likes—income tax^ license tax^ suc¬ 
cession tax^ salt tax, feast tax, or fast tax, but let 
it have a care that it docs not tax that precious 
weed, which is the Bengal raiyat^s balm of Gilead— 
his only solace amid the privations of his wretched 
life. 

But to return : when the older of the two men, 
sitting and smoking under the tree, saw in what 
a plight Maiiik and liis bullocks wore, he bawled 
out, Ho, Manik ! you had better loosen the oxen, 
they arc tired; and you yourself come and rest herc.^^ 
The moment the bullocks were loosened from the 
plough, they rushed towards the pool, and putting 
their fore feet into the water, took a long draught. 
Manik himself, with the plough on his shoulders 
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came to tlie tree, and began smoking with his 
companions. The eldest of the. party said to the 
other two, Brothers, let us all bathe and get ready 
for hlidt (boiled rice), as Malati must soon be here.^^ 
Manik replied, ^^Yery well, Gayjiram,^^ addressing 
the youngest of the three, ^^you had better rub 
your body with oil.^^ Gayaram rejilicd, Let brother 
Badan bcgin.^^ 

I need scarcely tell the reader that these three 
persons were brothers. The eldest, Badan, who was 
about thirty years old, was the head of the family. 
Manik, the second bi*other, was about twenty-five 
years of age, and the third, Gayaram, about twenty. 
Gayaram had charge of the cows which were 
grazing, and the two elder brothers had come 
to work with the plough. They had no other 
clothing than a simple dhvtl, about four yards long 
and a yard broad, wrapped round their waists, and 
descending a little below the knees. The rest of 
the body was quite bare; they had nothing on their 
heads, and as for shoes, they had never used any since 
the day of their birth. The poet Hesiod advises the 
Boeotian peasant to sow naked, to plough naked, 
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and to reap naked, but this exhortation of the 
Theban bard hardly applies to the Bengal raiyat, 
as he is always in a state of semi-nudity. Each of 
the three brothers, however, had a spare piece of 
cloth called (/dnicItJuLy or bathing towel, about tliree 
cubits long and a cubit and a half broad. The 
(jdmrldid is indispensable to every Hindu peasant 
of Bengal, as lie bathes every day in the year. But 
besides its use in bathing, it serves a variety of 
purposes. It acts as a wrapper for the head, to 
jDrotect it from the sun; sometimes it serves tlie 
purpose of a chddar, or sheet, when it is placed 
on the shoulder; sometimes it does duty for a 
belt round the waist, and it is always handy for 
tying up anything in it, as the Bengal peasant has 
no pockets. 

Badan was of the average height of a Bengali^ 
strong-built, had a rather high forehead, and largo, 
bright eyes, and his body, especially his chest, was 
thickly covered with hair. Gayanim resembled Badan 
in features, though they had not become so hard 
through toil. 

Manik was quite different from the other two; 
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and no one tliat did not know him could ever suppose 
from his look that he was the brother of Badan and 
Gayaram. His complexion was much darker than 
that of the other two_, it was deep ebony, or rather, 
glossy Day and Martin; indeed, he had the darkest 
complexion of anyone in the village, and it was in 
consequence of this circumstance, that, although his 
name was Manik, or the jewel, he was universally called 
Kalamanik, or the Black Jewel. Ho was taller than 
the average run of his countrymen, being upwards 
of six feet high; ho had a large head of hair which 
was not parted, which never had come in contact with 
a comb, and which stood erect like the bristles of a 
porcupine ; his mouth was wider than that of most 
men, and, when open, discovered two rows of ivory- 
white teeth, so big in size that his friends compared 
them to the hoc with which he was so familiar as an 
implement of .husbandry. His arms were of such 
length that when he stood bolt upright the tips of 
his fingers reached his knee-joints. On each shoulder 
there was a hump, not unlike that of a Brahmini bull, 
an aggregation of flesh generally owned by Pdlld 
bearers and other persons accustomed to carry heavy 
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loads on their shoulders. His feet were not straight, 
but took the shape of an arc of a circle. The toes, 
which closely stuck to one another, were all bent 
towards the big toe; and ho could never move two 
paces, but some of his toes cracked and gave out a 
peculiar kind of music. It may be easily conceived 
that a gigantic figure, upwards of six. feet in height, 
of ebony complexion, wide-mouthed, hoe-toothed, 
high-shouldered, long-armed, and splay-footed, was 
not a thing of beauty,’’ and therefore not a ^oy 
for ever.” He was an object of terror to all the 
children of the village, who, when fractious, used 
invariably to be quiet when they were told that 
Kalamanik was coming. Nor had the maidens of the 
village better regard for him. Badan was anxious 
that Kalamanik should enjoy connubial felicity: but 
though he easily succeeded in getting a wife for his 
youngest brother Gayaram, no parents in wide Kan- 
chanpur, or in any village twenty miles around, could 
be persuaded to bestow the hand of their daughter 
on the Black Jewel. Kalamanik was more simple 
than most of his class — indeed, it was generally 
asserted that he was somewhat silly; but this mental 
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defect was amply compensated by his great physical 
strength and courage. He was the swiftest runner, 
the fastest swimmer, and the best wrestler in the 
village; he could stop a huge Brahmini bull, when 
running in fury, by catching hold of its horns; he 
could carry on his head a whole stack of paddy 
sheaves; and in every village fray he always stood 
in the fore-front, and manipulated his club with the 
strength of Hercules and the unerring precision of 
Yama himself. Such was the Black Jewel of the 
Golden City, the uncle of our hero. 

After the short conversation given above, Badan 
took hold of a bamboo phial which was lying on the 
ground, poured from it on the palm of his hand a 
quantity of mustard oil, and besmeared with it every 
part of his body, the hair not excepted, not forgetting 
at the same time to push a little of the oil into the 
nostrils and the ears. Kalamanik and Gayaram 
followed suit. They then bathed in the adjoining 
pool. Kalamanik enjoyed a swim. He plunged head¬ 
long into the water:— 

His ebon tresses and his swarthy cheek 

Instant emerge; and though the obedient wave. 
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At each short breathing by his lip repelled, 

With arms and legs according well, he makes, 

As humour leads, an easy-winding path. 

Having well wrung the water from the (jdmchhd, they 
wrapped it round their loins, and washing their dhiitis 
in the pool, spread them on the grass for sunning. 
They then sat down under the tree and began chew¬ 
ing a small quantity of rice which, tied in an extra 
gdmchhd, had been soaked in water. The chewing 
over, they went to the pool for a drink, and as they 
had no vessel with them, they extemporised one by 
joining together the palms of both hands in the shape 
of a cup—a primitive and inexpensive mode of drink¬ 
ing universally resorted to by the Bengal peasantry 
when no vessel is at hand. 

Thus refreshed, Badan and Kalamanik went to 
their plough, while Gayaram sat watching the cows. 
After the lapse of an hour or two, a little girl was 
seen approaching the tree under which Gayaram 
was sitting, with a small bundle in her hand. On 
seeing her, Badan and Kalamanik loosened the 
bullocks, and joined the party under the tree. 
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Badan said, Well, Malati, so you have brought 
hhdt. All right at home?^^ 

The little girl replied, Yes, Bdbd, (Papa); a 
Ichohb (male child) has come into the house/^ 

The three simultaneously exclaimed, 

A JchoJm ! good! when was it born ? 

At noon,^^ was the reply. 

After replying to a few more enquiries, Malati 
opened her bundle and brought out the dinner, 
which consisted of a large quantity of boiled rice, 
and some vegetables cooked with fish. The dinner 
service consisted of three pieces of plantain-leaf 
and a brass (jliaU (a small drinking vessel). The 
little girl dealt out the dinner, and her father (for 
she was Badan^s daughter) and uncles did full 
justice to it. It is superfluous to say that they ate 
with their fingers; they drank from the same ghati, 
which was replenished every now and then from the 
pool, though in the act of drinking their lips did 
not touch the vessel. After they had gargled their 
mouths and washed their hands, they again began 
to smoke. They then resolved, on account of the 
joyful news they had heard, to discontinue the 
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labours of tlie day^ and go home; Gayaram, how-^ 
ever^ stayed behind^ as the cows could not well be 
brought homo before sunset. 



CHAPTER V. 

PHOTOGRAPHS A RAIYAT^S COTTAGE, AND THOSE WHO LIVE 

IN IT. 


Behold the cot! where thrives tV industrious swain, 

Source of his pride, his pleasure, and his gain. 

The Parish iiejister. 

When Kalamanik with tho plough oii his shoulders^ 
and Badan in charge of the yoke of oxen, reached 
home, they found the yard of their house crowded 
with a number of women, who had come to con¬ 
gratulate the family on the birth of the new-born 
babe. One old Brahmani (a Brahman woman), said 
to tho happy father—^^Well, Badan, the gods have 
given you a male child; may he live for ever.^^ 
Another old woman said — It is a fine child; 
the gods give him long life; may he always find 
plenty to eat and to put on; may his gi’anary be 
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ever full/^ Badan^s mother could hardly speak 
to him, for her heart was overflowing with joy. 
Eupa^s mother—for she was the village midwife— 
was in all her glory. Prom the door of the lying-in 
room, into which no one, not even the father of 
the newly-born child, might enter—for it is regarded 
as ceremonially unclean—she was every now and 
then showing the baby with evident pride and satis¬ 
faction, as if the new comer were her own son or 
grandson. While the young husseys and the old 
gossips are pouring forth congratulations, let us, my 
gentle reader, take a look at Badan\s cottage. 

You enter Badan^s house with your face to the 
east, through a small door of mango wood on the 
street, and you go at once to the 'iitlidn, or open 
yard, which is indispensable to the house of every 
peasant in the country. On the west side of the 
yard, on the same line with the gate of which I have 
spoken, stands the hara ghar, or the big hut. This 
is the biggest, the neatest, and the most elaborately 
finished of all Badan^s huts. Its walls, which are 
of mud, are of great thickness; the thatch, which 
is of the straw of paddy, is more than a cubit 
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deep; the bamboo frame-work, on which the thatch 
is laid, is well compacted together—every interstice 
being filled with the long and slender reed called 
Mim {Saccliarmi sam) alternating with another reed 
of red colour; the middle beam, which supports the 
thatch, though it is neither of the costly teak or sdl^ 
is made of the pith of the palmyra; and the floor 
is raised at least five feet from the ground. The hut 
is about sixteen cubits long and twelve cubits broad, 
includiug the verandah, which faces the yard, and 
which is supported by props of j^almyi’a. It is 
divided into two compartments of unequal size, the 
bigger one being Badan^s sleeping room, and the 
smaller one being the store-room of the family, con¬ 
taining a number of lumdis, or earthen vessels, filled 
with provisions. ^ The verandah is the parlour or the 
drawing-room of the family. There friends and 
acquaintances sit on mats. In Badan^s sleeping-room 
are kept the brass vessels of the house and other valu¬ 
ables. There is no hluU or bedstead in it, for Badan 
sleeps on the mud floor, a mat and a quilt stuffed 
with cotton interposing between his body and mother 
earth. There is not much light in the room, for the 
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thatch of the verandah prevents its admission^ while- 
there is but one small window high up on the wall 
towards the street. I need scarcely add that there 
is no furniture in the room—no table^ no chairs^ no 
stools, no almirah, no wardrobe, no benches; thero 
is only in one corner a solitary wooden box. In one- 
side of the room two whole bamboos are stuck into 
the walls on which clothes are hung, and on which 
the bedding* is put up in the day. Such is the 
Itanv or the big hut. 

On the south side of the yard, and at right angles 
to the big hut, is a smaller hut of far inferior con¬ 
struction, which serves a variety of purposes, and 
which is used by the women of the family when in 
an interesting condition. When not required for that 
purpose it is used as a lumber-room, or rather as a 
tool-room, for keeping the implements of Imsbandry,. 
On the present occasion by Badan^s wife and Eupa^s 
mother. In the verandah of this little hut is placed 
the dhenlil) or the rice-husking pedal. From this 
circumstance the little hut is called dhenliimlti (pedal- 
house), or more familiarly dJicnshU. 

In the south-east corner of the yard, and at right 
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angles to the dhenkisdldy is another hut of some¬ 
what better construction, inside which Gayaram 
sleeps, and the verandah of which serves the pur¬ 
pose of a kitchen. From this latter circumstance* 
it is called imhmld (cooking-house), but Badan and 
his family always called it by the more familiar- 
name of rdnndfjltar. The only other hut on the 
premises is the cow-house, called (fosdla, or more- 
familiarly godJ. It is situated to the north of the 
yard, nearly parallel to the big hut, only the cow¬ 
house is much longer than all the other huts.. 
Several large earthen tubs, called ndnJs^ whmh 
servo the purposes of troughs, are put on the floor, 
half buried in small mounds of earth, near which 
are stuck in the ground tether-posts of bamboo. In 
one corner is a sort of fire-place, where every night 
a fire, or rather smoke, of cow-dung cakes is made,, 
chiefly for the purpose of saving the bovine inmates 
from the bite of mosquitoes and fleas. 

The eastern side of the premises opens on a 
tank which supplies the family of Badan, as it does 
other families in the neighbourhood, with water, 
not, indeed, for drinking, but for every other pur- 
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poso; the drinking water being obtained from one 
of those big tanks of which I have spoken in the 
preceding chapter, and which are situated on the 
outskirts of the village. On the edge of this tank 
are a few trees belonging to Eadaii. There is a 
tall palmyra tree near the ijlutf, or landing-place, 
surrounded by a bush, which prevents the women, 
when they go to the water^s edge, from being seen. 
There is a jaiii tree (Eugenia janiholanaj ]iot far 
from it, and at no gioat distance is a date tree, 
which is so situated that its fruit, when it drops, 
falls into the water. 

About the middle of the vthdn, or yard, and 
near the cow-house, is the granary of paddy, called 
gold in other parts of the country, but in the 
Vardhamana district invariably called mardi. It is 
cylindrical in shape, made entirely of ropes of twisted 
straw, with a circular thatch on the top. It contains 
a quantity of paddy sufficient for the consumption of 
he family from one harvest to another. Not far 
from the granary is the ixilwi^ or straw stack, which 
is an immense pile of paddy-straw kept in the 
open air, to serve as fodder for cows and oxen 
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for a whole year. Behind the kitchen^ and near the 
tank^ is the sdrkiidaj or the dust-heap of the family^ 
which is a large hole^ not very deep, into which the 
sweepings of the yard, the ashes of the kitchen, the 
refuse of the cow-house, and all sorts of vegetable 
matter, are thrown. This dust-heap, though some¬ 
what hurtful in a sanitary point of view, is essentially 
necessary to our raiyat, as it supplies him with manure 
for his fields. 

In other respects, our Mofussil villages * are better 
supplied in regard to sanitary arrangements than 
Europeans might suspect. Their great sanitary 
officers are the wild village J)igs, who easily, instan^ 
taneously, and inexpensively remove all obnoxious 
matter from the neighbourhood. 

We may remark that the huts which we have 
described were originally built by one of Badan^s 
ancestors; that the thatching was slightly repaired 
every year, and replaced every five or six years; that 
Badan paid nothing for their use, as they were his 
own property; and that the only sum he paid to 
the zamindar for his homestead was one rupee, or twa 
shillings, a year as ground-rent. 
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As we liave said so much of the dwelling-place 
•of our peasant family, we must say something here 
•^of its inmates. With Badan, Kalamanik, and 
♦Gayaram, our readers have already formed acquaint¬ 
ance. It is necessary, however, to give the full names 
«of the three brothers. They were as follows : Badan 
Chandra Samanta, Manik Chandra Sainanta, and 
Gayaram Samanta^ They were not of the mdijopn 
caste, as most of the peasants of Kanchanpur were, 
but of the Kgm-lishatnjfa or dguri caste—a class 
‘of men abounding chiefly in the Vardhamana dis¬ 
trict, and noted for their courage, personal strength, 
and independence. The other members of the 
family were Badan^s mother, Alanga; his wife, 
Sundari; his daughter, Malati; and Gayaram\s wife, 
Aduri. Alanga, forty-six years old, was the griliinl 
•or mistress of the household. Her son Badan paid 
her boundless respect, and always agreed to every 
•domestic arrangement she made. Nor were her 
other sons and her daughters-in-law less obedient to 
her. Badan^s wife, Sundari, might be expected, 
according to English notions, as the wife of the 
head of the family, to feel aggrieved at her being 
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deprived of her rightful authority as the mistress of 
the house. But such a notion is never entertained 
hy a Bengali wife while her mother-in-law is living. 
And the idea never occurred to Sundari. She 
deemed it her duty, and esteemed it a privilege, to 
be under the guardianship of her husband^s mother. 
She was thankful that all domestic affairs were 
under the management of one so much older, wiser, 
and more experienced than she. As the eldest 
daughter-in-law in the house, Sundari was the cook 
of the family, in which work she was assisted by 
Gayaram^s wife, Aduri. Now that Sundari was 
confined, the work of the kitchen devolved chiefiy 
on Badan^s mother, Alanga, as Aduri was too 
young to bo wholly trusted with that important de¬ 
partment. 

/ 

Unlike Sundari, Aduri was somewhat peevish 
and often showed temper, especially when, as on 
the present occasion, she had a great deal to do. 
She was naturally of an imperious disposition, and 
therefore hated the idea of playing second—or rather 
third—fiddle in the family. Amidst the general 
harmony which prevailed in Badan^s house, she 
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was the only cause of discord. With Badan and 
Kalamanik she^ of course, never exchanged a single 
word in her life; for it is reckoned a piece of the 
greatest indecency on the part of a woman even to 
look at the face of her husband^s elder brothers, 

though with his younger brothers she is permitted 

/ 

to bo quite familiar. Aduri had therefore not only 
not spoken to Badan and Kalamanik, but they had 
never seen her face, she being always completely 
veiled when going about in the house in their pre¬ 
sence. She often gave cross answers to her mother- 
in-law, for which she got curtain-lectures from her 
husband at night—indeed, now and then something 
more substantial than lectures, namely, a slap or a cuff, 
in consequence of which the whole of the following 
day she gave sullen looks and peevish answers. 

Malati, Badan^s daughter, was a girl of about 
seven years of age. Though her complexion was 
by no means fair, her features were far from dis¬ 
agreeable. She had the gentleness of her mother^s 
disposition, and though as the first, and for a long 
time the only child in the house, she was made too 
much of, her head never got turned. She never did 
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a rude thing^, nor uttered a cross word. Slie was 
the joy of Badan^s life. After the fatiguing labours 
of the day in the field, ho would of an evening sit 
cross-legged on the open yard of the house, and, 
with hookah in hand, would listen to her sweet prattle, 
reciting the incidents of the day in the little family. 
Nor was she less useful than agreeable. She assisted 
her mother and grandmother in fifty little things in 
the house; and also in going on errands, bringing 
from the village shop mustard oil, salt, and other 
little articles for daily consumption; and taking to 
the fields the dinner of her father and her uncles. 

The description of a farmer’s household would be 
imperfect if, besides treating of the it did 

not also include what the Romans, who paid so great 
attention to agriculture, called the adminicula homU 
nitm, those domestic cattle without whose assiduous 
and disinterested co-operation the husbandman could 
not reap the fruits of his industry. As Badan had 
about thirty-six Inghds, or nearly twelve acres, of 
land, ho had only one plough, and therefore two 
bullocks. One of these bullocks was of black com¬ 
plexion, and therefore called Kele, and the other 
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"being brownish was called Samla. They were be¬ 
tween seven and eight years of age; had seen good 
ser\nce^ and as they were far from infirm^ many years 
of useful industry lay before them. As they were, 
in a manner, the support of the family, particular 
care was bestowed on them. Gayaram, every morn¬ 
ing and evening, filled their tubs with chopped straw, 
well soaked in a solution of water and oil-cake. But 
Kelo and Samla were not the only inmates of the 
cow-house. There were three milch-cows with their 
calves, two young steers in the process of train¬ 
ing for the plough, and a lieifcr. The oldest cow, 
named Bhagavati, gave only three quarters of a 
seer of milk in the morning, and half a se.er in the 
evening; the next in age, called Jhumri, gave a seer 
and a half in the morning, and one seer in the even¬ 
ing ; and the last, though not the least in value, called 
Kamadhenu (the cow of desire) gave every morning 
three seers of milk, as thick as the juice of the fruit 
of the Ficus Indica, and two seers in the evening. 
The two young steers were called by no particular 
names; but the heifer, the favourite of Malati, about 
two years old, was called Lakshmi. These cows were 
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all attended to by Gayaram, who was the neat-herd 
of the family. Besides grazing on the fields nearly 
the whole day, they had their ndnds, or tubs, filled 
every evening with chopped straw and mustard oil¬ 
cakes, and they chewed dry straw in the morning; 
while Kamadhenu, the best cow in the house, in ad¬ 
dition to ordinary fodder, had every now and then 
hhusi (husk of pulse), and occasionally a gourd boiled 
together with JAuidj the refuse of rice. Every morning 
after the cow-house had been cleansed, Malati used 
to visit Lakshmi while she was in the act of chew¬ 
ing her dry straw, stroked her body, caught hold of 
her little horns, and jfiayed with her; and the gentle 
creature seemed really to have affection for Malati. 
The reader may ask what Badan did with so much 
milk. I answer that all the three cows did not give 
milk at the same time; that some was drunk by the 
women, especially by Malati: that some quantity was 
sold every day to a Brahman family in the neighbour¬ 
hood ; that some was made into cream and then 
into ghi, or clarified butter; and some into curds 
for homo consumption. It was a happy day when 
the cream was churned, and ghi made by old 
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Alanga, as it gave the family the benefit of a large 
quantity of sour milk, of which they were all fond. 

Besides the bullocks and the cows, Badan had no 
other domestic animals. He had no poultry, for 
fowls, ducks, and geese are abomination to the 
majority of Hindus, and to that particular caste to 
which Badan belonged. He had one more animal 
besides those we have mentioned, and that was a 
dog. But dogs are not cared for in Bengal; they 
are not even touched by their masters, being 
reckoned unclean. Bagha, or Tiger—so the dog 
was called, either on account of his ferocious dis¬ 
position or on account of some fancied resemblance 
to a tiger—used always to lie about the door and 
in the open yard, and had for his meals a handful 
of boiled rice from each male inmate of the house, 
who, after finishing breakfast or dinner, carried it 
to him on his way to the tank to wash his mouth 
and hands. Besides this stated provision, Bagha 
procured whatever he could from the houses in the 
neighbourhood and from the streets. 



CHAFrER VI. 

FIXES THE PATE AND NAME OF OUE HERO. 


Tho destyiie, mynistre general, 

That exccutetli in the world ovcr-al 

The purvciauns, that God hath seyn byforn • 

So strong it is, tluit though tho world haddc sworn 
The contraryo of a thing by yo or nay, 

A'et somtyni it suhald fallc upon a day 
That fallctli nought eft in a thouscnd ycero. 

The Knighte*s Tale. 


In tlio sfdlktufrllKi, or lyiDg-in-room, tlie sixth, 
day after the birth of a child is an important day. 
Besides the worship of the goddess Shashthi^ the 
protectress of children^ which takes place in the day, 
the destiny of the child is fixed on that night by 
Vidhata Purusha, the Creator, and written in in¬ 
delible characters on its forehead. As Vidhata is 
not expected to bring with Him writing materials, an 
inkstand and a reed pen are put at the door of the 
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room; but neither Badan nor his brotliers have ever 
been initiated into the mysteries of reading and writing, 
and there was neither pen nor ink in the house. 
Alanga, therefore, who took more interest in the afFair 
than any other member of tlio family, borrowed 
writing materials from a neighbour, and put them at 
the inner threshold of the lying-in-room. There 
is no fixed time for the appearance of Vidhata; 
he may come at any time in the night; and as it is 
important that some one should be awake at tlie time, 
the duty of sitting uj) devolves on the midwife. 
Eupa^s mother did not close her eyes that night. As 
everyone else in the house was asleep—only old 
Alanga^s sleep was greatly disturbed through excite¬ 
ment—no one knew what happened at night except 
Eupa^s mother, who next morning related the whole 
story. For 'the benefit of the reader we here give 
a translation of her account:— 

After two I'fvaharas of the night were over,^^ 
said Eupa's mother, heard the sound of footsteps 
at the door, especially on that side where the pen 
and ink were. The same sound of footfall was 
heard all along the passage from the door to where 
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the baby was sleeping by the mother. Immediately 
after I heard a sound similar to that which is made 
by a man when writing, but I saw no figure. By 
the light of the fire, however, I saw a smile playing 
on the lips of the baby. Shortly after I heard the 
sound of retreating footsteps, and I rushed towards 
the door and said, ^ Thdlcur (god) ! I hope you have 
wi'itten favourably.^ The god knev/ me well, as he 
has often seen me, and told me what he had written 
on the forehead of the child, but on condition of tlie 
strictest secrecy. I dare not disclose it to you, for 
if I disclose it Vidhata wiU be angry with me, and 
kill me outright by twisting my neck. But, oh ! 
mother Alanga, rejoice, for your grandchild^ s lea pal a 
(forehead) is good.’’^ I cannot take upon me to 
dissert that Badan and his brothers credited the story, 
but I am certain that all the women of the liouse 
believed that Vidhata Purusha had revealed to Rupa^s 
mother what ho had wi'itten on the child^s forehead. 

Two days after—that is, when the infant was 
eight days old—a ceremony called the AtJcoudiyd 

t 

(eight cowries) was performed. Alanga and Aduri 
were very busy all that day. They fried paddy. 
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and made it into khaili, and eiglit sorts of pulse. 
Badan also brouglit from tlie village money-changer 
a large quantity of shells called htcll or cowries. 
About sunset a number of boys of the village, chiefly 
of the peasant class, came to Badan^s house, and,, 
standing in the yard, made a great noise with win¬ 
nowing fans which they carried in their hands, and,, 
approaching the door of the lying-in room, bawled 
out: Atkoiufc ! latkovde ! is the baby well? Tlic 
little urchins perpetrated many jokes at the expense 
of Alanga and the midwife — they laughed, they 
danced, they made noises with the winnowing-fans. 
Alanga, in the meantime, came to the yard with a 
basket in her hand, and scattered over the heads of 
the boys the shells and the fried paddy and pulse. 
The boys scrambled for these treasures, trod upon 

one another’s heels, threw down one another, and 

/ 

made infinite fun. Thus merrily went off the AfJajii- 
diya of Badan^s child; and Alanga^s joy knew no 
bounds. 

On the twenty-first day of her confinement, 
Sundari was bathed for the first time, came out of 
the sutihdgrilia, and joined the family after tho 
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worship of tlie goddess Shashthi. She did not,, 
however, at once after her purification, commence 
to discharge the duties to which she had been 
accustomed, as a good deal of her time was taken 
up with the baby. But the baby was no great 
burden to her; it was constantly attended to by 
its grandmother and aunt, while Mai at i always sat 
by it and watched the movements of its little hands 
and fingers with the liveliest interest. Baby had 
no clothing of any sort. In Bengal, unlike England,, 
there is no fear of babies catching cold; all babies 
arc therefore allowed to revel in unfettered naked¬ 
ness. Besmeared with mustard oil—a large quantity 
being especially put in the hollow of the chest— 
Sundari\s baby used every day to be laid on a 
231*ece of called inndd, and exposed to the 

sun for soiue hours. European doctors will perhaps 
hold up their hands in astonishment, and declare 
that sucli ex 23 osurc is calculated to result in infanti¬ 
cide. But Bengali peasant women know better.. 
They consider that a good sunning of this sort is. 
an admirable preparation for the child^s duties in 
after life. Thanks to this grilling during infancy,, 
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there are scarcely any cases of coiij) dc soldi 
amongst Bengal peasants, though they live in one 
of the hottest countries in the world, and arc iii- 
oessantly exposed, bare-headed, to the scorching 
rays of a fierce sun. The head gets sun-hardened, 
and defies the fiery god of day to do his worst. 

When the child was seven months old, and 
after the dus crop liad been gathered in, came the 
ceremony of Annaprdsaaa^ or the Feast of Rice, 
generally called by women bhnj)io (that is, hito- 
Jana), or the feast when rice is for the first time 
put into the mouth of the infant. The feast 
of a child^s first rice is celebrated by wealthy 
Hindus with great pomp. Badan, being a poor 
man, could not alford to spend much; still, 
being an orthodox Hindu, and diligently observant 
of the customs of his forefathers, he thought it 
his duty to spend something. The goddess Shashthi 
was first worshipped; this ceremony was followed 
by a feast to a select party of Badan^s kinsmen. A 
Bengal Hindu peasants feast is by no means an 
expensive affair. The bill of fare consisted of the 
following dishes :— hhdt, or boiled rice; ddl, of the 
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pulse called IcahU; chlienchld, usually called tarJdiri 
in the Vardhamana district, a sort o£ hodge-podge, 
consisting of potatoes, brinjal, and tender stalks of 
the creeper pani; fish fried in mustard oil, fish 
cooked with tamarind; and, last of all, curds. The 
small party, consisting only of males—for the women 
cat separately—sat in two rows on the floor of the 
verandah of the big room; a piece of plantain leaf 
was placed before each on the ground; a brass 
gJiafd filled with water was put on the left-hand side 
of each guest, and a small quantity of salt on the 
right-hand side. Alanga, who alone attended on 
the guests, appeared on the scene with a largo dish 
of boiled rice, and put a quantity on each of the 
plantain-leaves. She appeared again with a large 
Juhidi of (Idl, and put a quantity upon the rice on each 
of the plantain-leaves. She next came with tarhlri, 
and dealt out a little to each. Then commenced the 
business of eating, during the progress of which, the 
fish cooked in tamarind, the most prized of all 
the dishes, was distributed. As two large roliita 
fishes, each weighing ten or twelve seers—that is 
.twenty or twenty-four pounds—caught in Badan^s 
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own tank, had been cooked, there was a super¬ 
fluity of that delicacy. Badan, happy in cele¬ 
brating the aunapnlsana of his son and heir, 
pressed his guests to cat heartily; and Alanga, in tho 
overflow of her joy, put on every plantain-leaf heaps 
of the cooked fish, though the guests shouted out at 
the top of their voices, Give no more; give no 
more; we shan^t be able to eat half of what is on the 
leaf.^^ In the end, however, not a particle of the fish 
remained on any of the plantain-leaves. Last of all,. 
Alanga brought out a largo lulndl of dadhi, or curds. 
As the curds were not very thick, one would have 
thought it impossible to eat, or rather drink them 
off a plantain-leaf, on which the liquid could hardly 
find a locu.^ standi. The ingenious guests, however, 
had cleared off in the middle of the leaf a circular 
space, encompassed by a wall of rice, which prevented 
the curds from flowing out on the floor. The eating 
over, each one took hold of the brass (jhatl with the 
left hand—the right hand having become dirty with 
eating—and poured its contents down tho throat, in 
such a manner, however, that the vessel did not 
touch their lips. The guests then hastened to tho 
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tank to wash their liands and mouths; after which, 
they chewed pan leaves, together with a mixture of 
quick-lime, betel-nut, coriander-seed, catechu, cloves, 
cinnamon, and cardamums. They then sat on a mat 
in the yard, and smoked to their hearts’ content. On 
departing, the guests pronounced a thousand blessings 
on the head of the child, who had that day been 
named Govinda Chandra Siinianta. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE PROTECTRESS OP CHILDREN. 


And arc there then celestial habitants 
Whom a kind Father’s care around us plants, 

Sent to walk with us in our earthly trance ? 

Kehle. 


The reader will have noticed that in the last chapter 
allusion was more than once made to the worship 
of Shashthi^ the beneficent goddess whose happy 
vocation it is to take care of children, and protect 
them from danger and trouble, to which they are so 
constantly exposed on account of their helplessness; 
and since we regard this divinity as one of the most 
amiable creations of Hindu mythology, wo trust 
we shall be excused for dwelling a little on the 
adoration of the Protectress of Children. 

The goddess is called Shashthi, or the sixth. 
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because slio is believed to be the sixth part of the 
divine essence of Fradluina-Frahriti, the male and 
female creative principles^ by whose influence this 
universe has been generated. The following legend 
is related in connection with her worship :—Priya- 
vrata, the son of Svayambhu-Manu, who had spent 
many years in enthusiastic and solitary devotion, was 
at last persuaded by Brahma to contract the bonds of 
matrimony. But as his wife did not for a long time 
present him with offspring, he desired the divine sage 
Kasyapa to celebrate the imfrcshti-yiKjHy on the com¬ 
pletion of which the sage gave her to eat the sacrificial 
chani (rice cooked in clarified butter), on swallowing 
which she became encmute. In due time she 
brought into the world a son ^ as bright as gold/ 
but, unfortunately, still-born. The king (^friyavrata) 
with a sad heart, took the dead child and laid it on 
the funeral pile with a view to cremation. On a 
sudden, however, there appeared overhead in the sky,, 
a goddess of surpassing beauty, radiant as the summer 
sun. The king, entranced with her heavenly grace> 
asked her who she was. The goddess said, am 
the wife of Kartikeya; the Chief of Mothers; and 
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as I am tlie sixth part of rralcrift, men call mo 
Shashthi/ So saying, the bright goddess took hold 
•of the child, gave it breath and life, and made a 
gesture, as if she was going to take it away with 
her to the realms of glory. The king, petrified 
with fear, addressed many a fervent prayer, beseech¬ 
ing her to restore the infant to him. The goddess, 
^pleased with the incense of praise, said, ^ 0 thou 
son of Svayambhu-Miinu, thou art the lord of the 
three worlds! If thou promise to celebrate my 
praise as long as thou livest, I will give the child 
to theo.^ The king readily agreed to the condition, 
embraced the child, and returned homo with a joyful 
lieart.^^ As a grateful return for her favour he 
celebrated the worship of Shashthi with the utmost 
pomp. From that time the worship of Shashthi 
became one of the most popular institutions in the 
land of Blidrata. She is worshipped every month, 
on the sixth day of the waxing moon, by every 
Hindu wife who has not been blessed with offspring, 
on the sixth and the twenty-first day after the birth 
of a child, and at Annaprdsana, or the Feast of the 
First Rice. 
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The proper image of Shashthi is a woman of 
matronly appearance, painted yellow, riding on a cat, 
and nursing a child; but usually she is represented 
by a rude stone, not bigger than a man^s head, 
painted with red-lead, and placed under a vatet tree 
{Ficus ludlca) in the outskirts of the village; while 
not unfrequently she is worshipped in the form of 
a branch of the vata tree stuck in the yard of 
a house. 

One of the pleasantest sights ever witnessed in a 
Hindu village in Bengal is the spectacle presented 
some day in the month of Jaishtha, under a large 
banyan tree just outside the hamlet. There the 
womanhood of the village—matrons, mothers, wives, 
spinsters—are assembled, dressed in their jpt'fJiVs best, 
their bodies loaded with ornaments, their faces shining 
with oil, their veils gracefully hanging over their 
heads, with offerings in their hands. The priest 
recites the holy texts, and blesses every woman 
present; the offerings go, of course, to him; but 
some of them are given away to those unfortunate 
women—they are regarded such by Hindus—who 
have not borne the fruit of marriage. These women 
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receive the gifts eagerly in the skirts of .^ddis 
(women^s clothes), while the proud mothers say to 
them, ^^The blessing of Mother Shashthi be upon 
you! May you next year come to this spot, not 
only with offerings, but also with a child in your 
arms.^^ The ceremony is then concluded, and the 
women return to their homes. 

On the sixth day after the birth of our hero 
Govinda, the worship of Shashthi was, as we have 
already said, performed. It took place in the open 
yard, where the branch of a vafa tree was stuck in 
the ground. The father of the child presented offer¬ 
ings, and prayers were offered to the effect that, if 
the beneficent goddess would be pleased to spare the 
life of the child, more gifts would be offered on the 
twenty-first day. At the door of the house was 
placed the skull of a cow, its forehead painted with 
red-lead, and three Icadls were stuck on three lumps 
of cow-dung; over the whole, a yellow cloth—the 
symbol of Shashthi—was spread. This was allowed 
to remain at the door for a whole month, and was 
regarded as a security of the infantas preservation 
and welfare. 
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On the twenty-first day after the birth of Govinda 
was performed the ceremony of clcusiyd, or the 
Twenty-first. Sundari, coming out of the sutiJid- 
fjriha, bathed and dressed in clean clothes, repaired 
to the stone under the vafa tree, adorned it with a 
garland of flowers, presented offerings to it, and, 
with the assistance of the priest, went through 
some religious ceremonies. She made many a vow, 
and besought Mother Shashthi to protect her child. 
A few sweetmeats which had been offered to the 
goddess were then distributed to bystanders, and the 
pdjd' was concluded. 

Of the Hindu Lares and Penates, Shashthi is by 
no means an unimportant personage. As the im- 
parter of fecundity to women, as the protectress of 
children, and the patroness of domestic happiness. 
Mother Shashthi, as she is generally called, is uni¬ 
versally regarded, especially by women, with feelings 
not only of the deepest reverence, but of the 
warmest affection, Sundari through her whole life 
manifested the greatest delight in the worship of 
that divine mother to whose kindness she equally 
attributed the preservation of her own life during 
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tlie recent trials^ and the safety of her child. May 
we not regard this amiable fiction of Shashthi as 
an adumbration of the teaching of Scripture; that 
children are the especial objects of the ministrations 
of celestial spirits? 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE VILLAGE ASTROLOGER. 

—Not far from liencc doth dwell 
A cunning man, Light Sidrophel, 

That deals in destiny’s dark counsels, 

And sage opinious of the moon sells ; 

To whom all people far and near, 

On deep importances repair: 

When brass and pewter hap to stray, 

And linen slinks out of the way; 

When geese and pullcn arc seduced, 

And sows of sucking pigs are chows’d ; 

When cattle feel indisposition. 

And need the opinion of physician ; 

When murrain reigns in hog or sheep. 

And chickens languish of the pip ; 

To him with questions, and with urine. 

They for discovery flock, or curing. 

ILiidihras. 

Ho, Bad AN ! are you at homo ? said a husky voice 
at the door of Badan^s house one evening, a few 
days after the celebration of the Feast of First Rice. 
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Who aro you ? shouted Badaii from the 
verandah of the big room, where ho was sitting and 
enjoying a pull or two of the peaceful hookah. 

^‘1 am Surya Kanta/^ replied the husky voice. 

Come in/^ said Badan, and jumped out of the 

verandah towards the door. Come in, Acharya 

Mahasaya; this is an auspicious day when the door 

of my house has been blessed with the dust of 

your honour^s feet. Gayaram, fetch an amii (a 
/ 

small carpet), for the Acharya Mahasaya to sit on.^^ 

/ 

The Acharya having put off his shoes—I should 
rather say, slippers, for Bengalis, as a rule, excepting 
those who imitate English customs, put on only 
slippers—and taken his seat, said, 

^^Well, Badan, I hope you are quite well. I 
was glad to hear that the annairnlsana of your son 
wont off very well. And why should it not ? Your 
ancestors, though poor, were all good, pious, and 
God-fearing men, men at whose birth, the sun, moon, 
the planets, and the zodiacal constellations shed their 
most benign influences; and, I have no doubt that 
your son, whom, I understand, you have called 
Govinda, has been born under similar auspicious 
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influences. This can be owing only to your piety, 
and the piety of your sou in his former birth. Are 
you not thinking, Badan, of getting a horoscope 
made of your son?^^ 

^‘1 should like very much to have Govinda^s 
nativity cast; but you know, Acharya Mahasaya, I 
am a poor man. I am in arrears already to the 
jamidar,* and in debt to the nialtdjan (money-lender); 
and what little was in the house has been just spent 
on my child\s first rice.^^ 

Oh, never mind about payment; I can wait; and 
you know, you and 1 are old friends, I will not charge 
you much.^^ 

What will you take for a good horoscope ? 

If you want to know the proper price of a 
horoscope, I may tell you that I cast, not long ago, 
a horoscope of the child of a Bania, and I got a 
gold mohar for it (thirty-two shillings), 

A gold mohar I But' surely there is a great 
difference between a Baiiia and a poor raiyat like 

* Hindu Bengalis always call the zamindar, jamuldr —the Persian 
zamin (land) being naturalized in the Bengali language in the form 
Jami. 
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myself—as great a difference as between a Brahman 
and a Glianddla. What will you take from me for 
a horoscope of Govinda ? 

You asked me the proper price of a horoscope^ 
therefore I mentioned one gold moliav; but of course 
I won^t charge you that sum. I don^t wish to make 
a bargain with you. Let me first cast a horoscope^ 
and you can pay whatever you like.^^ 

I am a poor man, what can I pay you ? I 
cannot give you a sum of money wortliy of your 
acceptance; but if you make a good horoscope 1^11 
give you, at the next harvest, two ^olls of a us and 
two -^oHs of duiaii paddy 

^^You are becoming very niggardly, Badan; well, 
besides the four soils of paddy you have promised, 
give me also half a man (maund—that is, about eighty 
pounds avoirdupois) of molasses at the time of cutting 

sugar-cane, and I’ll cast your child^s horoscope.” 

/ 

^^You, AcLaryas, are very fond of sweet things. 
Well, I agree. Set about the matter immediately.. 
What time will you take to complete it ? ” 

Casting a horoscope, Badan, is not an easy 
affair; it is no child^s play. It requires intricate 
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calculations regarding tlio position of the heavenly 
bodies and their influences. I could not do it in 
less than a month 

^^Very well, bring the horoscope after a month,, 
and Ifll give you what I have promised at the harvest 
and at the time of cutting sugar-cane. But see that 
you make a horoscope, a favourable one.^’ 

You speak like a woman, Badan. How can I 
make a horoscope cither favourable or unfavourable ? 
Everything depends on the position of the heavenly 
bodies at the moment of your child^s birth. If he 
has been born under auspicious influences his horo¬ 
scope will be a favourable one; if otherwise, then 
unfavourable. I can but interpret the heavens and 
the gods. But I have no doubt that it will be a 
favourable one, considering that you are a good man,, 
and have faith in gods and Brahmans.^^ 

This Surya Kanta Acharya, with whom Badan 
had the above conversation, was the astrologer of 
Kanchanpur. By his proper name, however, he was 
not generally known, the villagers insisting on calling 
him Dhumketu,^^ or the Comet,^^ in consequence 
of his having predicted, some years since, a terrible 
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famine and pestilence, from tlic appearance in the 
heavens of a fiery broomstick/^ as the people called 
the comet. It is not every village in Bengal that 
rejoices in the possession of an astrologer, but Kaii- 
chanpur being a large village and inhabited by a 
considerable number of rich men, it had one. Dhum- 
ketu cast the nativities of male children—for girls 
have no horoscopes properly so called, the dates of 
their birth and the positions of tlie heavenly bodies 
being briefly registered in a small slip of paper— 
not only of Kanchanpur but of several villages round 
about. But casting of horoscopes was not his only 
work. He also pointed out auspicious and in¬ 
auspicious days by calculating the positions of the 
heavenly bodies, which trade brought him no little 
gain, as orthodox Hindus never engage in any 
important work, like marriage, or even undertaking 
a journey to a distant place, without first ascertaining 
from the astrologer the most auspicious day for its 
performance. He was also, at the beginning of a 
new year, in the habit of reading the new almanachy 
as it is called, in the house of every respectable 
orthodox Hindu, which reading consisted in a pro- 
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phetic review^ or rather prevision, of the leading 
astronomical phenomena and astrological events of the 
coming year, together with the recitation of a few 
legends connected with the subject; and every person 
who heard the new almanack read or recited was 
bound to give some present, however little, to the 
Acharya. 

But Dliumketu not only cast nativities and recited 
the new almanack; he pursued the profession of a 
ganathira, or calculator—that is to say, a diviner. 
He was so skilful in the manipulation of figures that 
it might have been said of him— 

In Mathematics he was greater 
Than Tycho Brahe or Erra Pater; 

For he, by geometric scale, 

Could take the size of pots and ale; 

Kesolve by sines and tangents straight, 

If bread or butter wanted weight; 

And wisely tell what hour o’ the day 
The clock does strike, by Algebra. 

This miraculous knowledge of figures Dhumketu 
turned to a very profitable account. Whenever the 
cow of a peasant strayed and could not be found; 
whenever an ornament of gold or silver—a pair of 
bangles or earrings, for example—was filched from 
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its rightful owner; whenever a plate of Monghyr 
clay-slate^ or of brass^ was missing; in all such cases 
Dhumketu was able^ by skilfully handling a bit of 
chalk, and by tracing hieroglyphical characters on the 
mud floor of his hut, to tell with infallible certainty 
the present locus of the strayed or missing articles. 
His humble hut was frequented by the rich and the 
poor of Kanchanpur and the neighbouring villages, 
who were anxious to know who had stolen their golden 
ornaments or wliere their cows had strayed. Though 
his predictions often turned out false^ the people 
were not shaken in their belief in his supernatural 
skill, for sometimes his divination proved correct; 
and such is human credulity, that, in divination, the 
failures are forgotten, and the successes carefully 
remembered. There was one notable case of fliilure 
which was remembered for a long time, though it 
did not permanently injure his reputation as a diviner. 
Two very respectably dressed gentlemen, natives of a 
village some miles distant from Kanchanpur, once 
went to the prophet to ask where one of their cows,, 
which had strayed, was. As peasants only come to 
the prophet on the errand of strayed cows, he was 
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completely thrown out of his calculations. From the 
respectable look of the enquirers, Dhumketu never 
dreamed that they had come to ask about a cow; 
he shrewdly guessed that they had lost some article 
of gold, a gold chain, or a diamond ring. Accord¬ 
ingly, as was his custom, after tracing on the floor a 
world of unintelligible characters, ho looked intently 
at the faces of the two men, and repeated the follow¬ 
ing words : You have lost a substance, a substance; 
of a metallic nature, of a metallic nature; gold, gold, 
gold; diamond, diamond, diamond; gold and dia¬ 
mond, gold and diamond: yes, it is a gold ring, 
diamond set. It is wi'apped up in a bit of cloth 
in the caves of the cottage-thatch of your maid 
servant.The two men laughed outright in the face 
of the diviner, and told him that one of their best 
cows was missing. Nothing abashed, Dhumketu 
immediately said: Oh yes, yes, I see that I put a 
wrong figure there through inadvertence. Of course 
it is a cow; you will find it in the house of your 
maid-servant.^^ Such was the village astrologer, who 
now set about casting the horoscope of our hero. 

True to his word, Dhumketu brought Govinda^s 
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horoscope after a montli. It was a roll of yellow 
paper measuring, when of)ened out,, about ten cubits 
long, bristling in every page wuth figures and the 
zodiacal signs, and written in Sanskrit from beginning 
to end. The fortunes of the native were calculated 
up to the hundredth year, the character of the events 
of each year being briefly indicated by one or two 
short sentences. The following words frequently 
occurred in this prophetic roll of our heroes life— 
dhaiuv (Ihdiiya vrkldhi, that is, literally, the increase 
of wealth and j^addy. Several plidndds, that is, 
accidents or misfortunes, were mentioned, the most 
serious of which was predicted to occur about the 
thirtieth year of our heroes life; the baneful influence 
of the planet Saturn that year of the native^s life 
would be so great that the astrologer put it down 
as extremely doubtful whether Govinda would survive 
the malignant attack. Badan took into his hands 
the horoscope with the utmost reverence, and locked 
it up in the wooden box which lay in a corner of 
the big room, and which was the repository of all 
valuable documents. The astrologer did not acquaint 
him with the jphdndds or misfortunes which were to 
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befal our hero; he assured him only in general terms 
that Govinda^s life on the whole was to be a career 
of continual and ever-increasing prosperity. In due 
time Dhumketu was rewarded for his pains^ agreeably 
to contract, with four soils of paddy and haK a man 
of molasses. 



CHAPTER IX. 

AN IMl’ORTANT DISCUSSION. 

But) knowlodgo to tlieir eyes her ample page, 

Bich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll; 

Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Gray. 

There is nothing worthy o£ notice during the first 
five years of the life of Govinda, except that one day, 
while he was crawling in the yard of the house and 
was left to himself, the little urchin crawled on to 

the edge of the tank and fell into it. Fortunately at 

/ 

that time Aduri was at the fjhdt scouring the brass 
and stone vessels of the family. When she saw the 
ohild tumble into the water she gave a loud scream; 
but as the water in that part of the tank was shallow, 
«he easily took him up, and was glad to find that 
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lie had received no hurt. Thus grew up little Govin, 
crawling through the length and breadth of the yard, 
his naked body covered with dust. Malati was often 
with him, making him stand on his legs, and teach¬ 
ing him to walk to the sound of the doggerel 
verse:— 

Chali, chali, pd, pd, 

that is to say, Walk, walk, step by step.^^ When 
the child was five years old, an important con¬ 
versation was held regarding his future by Badan 
and Alanga. In order to prepare the reader for 
understanding the conversation which is given below, 
it is necessary to remark that in Bengal, in all 
well-to-do Hindu families, the education of a male 
child commences in his sixth year, and that the com¬ 
mencement is celebrated by a religious ceremony, in 
which Sarasvati, the goddess of wisdom, is worshipped 
and invoked to shed on her young votary her selected 
influences. This ceremony is called lidto kliadi, that 
is, putting chalk into the hands of a child,^^ as 
the child commences his education by tracing on the 
floor, with a bit of chalk, the characters of the Bengali 
alphabet. The question which had been for some 

VOL. I. G 
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time agitating the mind of Badan was, whether ho 
should give his son, Govinda, the elements of edu¬ 
cation, that is, instruct him in the three R^s—Reading, 
^Riting, and ^Rithmetic. He had felt his own sad 
deficiency in this respect, as he could neither read 
nor write—indeed, he had never learnt the Bengali 
alphabet, nor any other alphabet in the world. He 
thought that if his son were initiated into the mys¬ 
teries of reading and writing he might be more pros¬ 
perous in life than himself, and prove a matcli for 
the wily goma'dd and the oppressive zamindar. But 
as he would not undertake a thing of this kind 
without consulting his mother, wliom he highly 
reverenced, and for whose practical wisdom he had 
great respect, he resolved at some convenient oppor¬ 
tunity to break his mind to her. 

Accordingly, one day, in the afternoon, having 
little to do in the fields, he came home earlier than 
usual, leaving Gayaram to look after the cows, and 
Kalamanik to weed the paddy field. He found 
his mother sitting on the verandah of the kitchen, 
and busily engaged in spinning. He washed his hands, 
feet, and face in the tank, and preparing the hookah 
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for a smoke, took it in his hand, went to his mother, 
and sat beside the charJm or spinning wheel. 

Has the English reader seen a Bengali cliarlcd? 
It is not unlike the Jersey or the Saxon spinning 
wheel still used in the country parts of England and 
Scotland, though somewhat more primitive in its 
construction, there being no wheel properly so 
•called, but a rude apology for one. Two planks of 
wood placed parallel to each other are joined together 
by driving two sticks into them. Between the 
planks is suspended a solid ball of wood with spokes 
on it, supported by sticks, and so placed that it is 
made to whirl round by turning a handle at the end* 
The spindle is put upon three supports on the other 
plank, connected with the wheel, or rather, with the 
wooden ball with spokes, by means of a thong. 
Carded cotton in the shape of fleecy rollers of the 
length of half a foot is applied to the point of the 
spindle by the left hand, while the right hand turns 
the wheel. One turn of the wheel produces a great 
many revolutions of the spindle, which twists the 
cotton and lengthens it out in thread or yarn for 
the weaver. I may hero remark that in Bengal, 
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unlike England^ generally old women, and especially 
widows, spin—the younger women being engaged 
in more active household duties; so that a Bengali 
spinster is not like her English sister, an 
unmarried girl, but an old woman. And I cannot 
but think that the Bengali, in this respect, is wiser 
than the Englishman; for, sitting down for hours 
in a bent posture, and drearily turning the spinning 
wheel, cannot but prove prejudicial to the growth 
and heal til of a girl, whereas to an old woman it 
cannot do much hurt. But however this may be^ 
while Alanga was busily turning the charlid, Badan 
sat quietly by her, and began to smoke. Neither 
of them spoke for some time, enjoying, we presume, 
the exquisite music which was produced between 
them. The ‘^hliroor — hhroor — hhroor’^ of the hubble- 
bubble kept time with tho ghnaii — (jlincm — cjlnian^^ 
of the cliarlm, and the two together evoked a melody 
which the immortals might have heard with rapture. 
At last Badan broke the divine harmony. 

Badan. Mother, I have for some time past 
been thinking of speaking to you on a certain 
Bubject.^^ 
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Alamja. What subject, Baba Badan ? Has 
anything liappencd ? Is anything troubling your 
mind ? Do tell me what it is/^ 

IJftdau, Nothing has happened, but I wish to 
speak to you about Govin/^ 

Alanga, ^^What about Govin, my son? Is 
the child sick ? Is anything the matter with 
him ?’^ 

Biidan, ^^Don^t you think, mother, it would be 
a good tiling to give Govin his lidtG Ixlcadi? It is 
a great drawback that I cannot either read or write. 
I cannot read tx jnUd (pottah) or write a JcahuUjjat; 
I cannot even sign my name: I am obliged, owing 
to my ignorance, to put a dlicndd (a cross) for my 
signature. Though I have eyes, I cannot sec. I am 
at the mercy of every deceitful goiuastd, and of every 
tyrannical zamindar. Don^t you think it would be 
a capital thing to teach Govin leldid-padti (writing 
and reading) ? 

Alanga, “ Oh, Baba Badan ! don^t talk of leldid^ 
paddi. Your elder brother was sent to patUmld 
(school) by your father, contrary to my wishes. And 
what was the consequence? The gods took him 
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away from us after lie had been to school only one 
year. Reading and writing do not suit poor people 
like us. I fear the gods will take away Govin also 
(the son of Shashthi! may he live for ever !) if you 
send him to school.^^ 

Badan. Oh, mother, what an idea ! Who ever 
heard of reading and writing killing a child ? Why 
are not Brahman and kayastha boys who learn reading 
and writing also killed ? 

Alanga, The gods do not become angry with 
Brahman and kayastha boys for learning, because 
that is their profession. But our business is to till 
the ground, and if we become so ambitious as to learn 
reading and writing, the gods will certainly become 
angry with us.’^ 

Badan, But do you not know, mother, that 
some Aguris, men of our caste, know how to read 
and to write ? Does not Natavara Samanta read and 
write ? Is not Madhu Sinha a mohanr (writer) ? 
Why have the gods not killed them ? 

Alanga, Whatever it may be with other people,, 
writing and reading do not seem to agree with our 
family. If that be not the case, why did your 
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“brother die shortly after he had begun to go to 
school? Answer that.^^ 

Badan. Why, as to death, mother, that is the 
decree of fate. Whatever is written on the forehead 
by Vidhata Purusha must come to pass. Vidhata 
had written on my brother's head that he would die 
when seven years old, and therefore he died; and 
he would have died at that age whether my father 
had sent him to school or not. The quantity of rice 
with which he had come into the world was finished, 
and therefore he died. It is fate, mother, it is 
fate.^^ 

Alantja. Quite true. Baba Badan, the forehead 
is the chief thing. Why, then, should you fight 
against the forehead ? We have been born tillers 
of the ground, and we must remain tillers of the 
ground all our life. Besides, did your fathers ever 
learn to write and to read*? Why should you wish 
your son to do what your forefathers never did ? 

Badan. ^^The days in which our fathers lived 
were days of piety and virtue. That was the Satya- 
Yuija. There was no cheating, no oppression in 
those days. Writing and reading, therefore, were 
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not essentially necessary. But in our days, men 
have become very deceitful—they fear neither gods 
nor men. It is necessary to learn to read and to 
write, that we may not be cheated and oppressed.^^ 

Alanga, ^^You men can talk a great deal, and 
bring a great many reasons for what you say. What 
can a woman say before a man ? Do what you think 
best. Baba Badan; I am only afraid that he may bo 
taken away by the gods like your elder brother. It 
is far better for poor Grovin to get his daily rice by 
tending cows in the field, than to learn to read and 
write and then die.^^ 

Badan, I have told you, mother, that life and 
death are in the hands of the gods. If it be written 
on Govin^s forehead that he will die (may the gods 
make him immortal!) on such a day it will come to 
pass, whether he be sent to school or not, as no one 
can reverse the writing on the forehead. I beg of 
you, mother, to agree to sending Govin to the 
pdtlisald of Rama Rupa Sarkar : I prefer his school 
to the other, as he is well versed in zainindar, 
accounts. Do agree to it, mother. 

Alanga, ^^If you will have it so Baba Badan, 
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then send him. May Gopinath preserve him! But 
if he is to be sent to school, you must wait a few 
days till I spin some more thread, sufficient to make 
for Govin a dliuti^^ 

Badau, overjoyed at his mother^s consent, readily 
agreed to the delay. 

Gentle reader, allow me hero to make one remark. 
You perceive that Badan and Alanga speak better 
English than most uneducated English peasants; they 
speak almost like educated ladies and gentlemen, 
without any provincialisms. But how could I have 
avoided this defect in my history ? If I had trans¬ 
lated their talk into the Somersetshire or the York¬ 
shire dialect, I should have turned them into English, 
and not Bengali, , peasants. You will, therefore, 
please overlook this grave though unavoidable fault 
in this authentic narrative. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE FIVE-FACED. 


He foams at mouth • and, by-and by, 
Breaks out to savage madness. 

Othello, 


I SAID in the last chapter that nothing worthy of 
notice occurred during the first five years of Govinda^s. 
life, I beg now to recall that statement, as I have 
been since informed that a notable event happened 
when he was about five years old; whether it was 
towards the end of his fifth year or the beginning 
of the sixth I have not been able exactly to ascer¬ 
tain, but it did happen about that time. Alanga. 
always remembered that it happened on a Saturday,, 
but the month and the year escaped her memory. 
I have to throw myself upon the indulgence of 
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the reader for the absence of minute chronologicaL 
accuracy in this notable event of Govinda^s life. 

Well, upon a Saturday some time about the fifth 
or sixth year of Govinda^s age, something extra¬ 
ordinary happened to him. He was standing near 
his mother in the yard when he suddenly fell down,, 
threw his arms and legs about in an extraordinary 
manner, foamed at the mouth, tore his hair, and 
seemed altogether to be wrought up into a state of 

perfect frenzy. Sundari shrieked, which brought 

/ 

Alanga and Aduri to the spot. Alanga, observing 
Govinda^s convulsions, and the contortions which his 
body was undergoing, at once inferred the cause, and 
weeping said—Oh, mother, my child is possessed by' 
Pcncho !” 

What is Pcncho ? the reader will ask. Poncho is 
a colloquial abbreviation of Panchanana—literally, the 
five-faced, one of the gods of the Hindu pantheon, 
a form of the all-destroying Siva. The image of this 
divinity, when properly represented, is a monster in 
the shape of a man with five faces and fifteen eyes 
—each face containing three eyes. This image of 
the god, however, is not usually made, owing, we? 
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presume, to liis hideous appearance. He is generally 
worshipped in the shape of a stone, painted red at 
the toj), anointed with oil, and placed under a vafa or 
iisvatlm tree. There is scarcely a Hindu village in 
Lower Bengal on the outskirts of which there are 
not one or more trees, at the foot of which such 
atones are worshipped under the name of Panchanana. 
Among the three hundred and thirty millions of 
Hindu deities of both genders, there is none which 
is more dreaded by Hindu mothers than this five- 
faced and fifteen-eyed demon. Though tlie god has 
his good poiuts, since he is pleased sometimes to 
make barren women prolific, he is in general regarded 
as exceedingly irritable and malignant; and so fiery 
is he in temperament that, if any children, playing 
under the tree where the painted stone is placed, 
happened accidentally to touch it, the demon would 
immediately possess them, and throw them into con¬ 
vulsions. Alanga concluded in her mind that Govinda 
must have that day, while playing with other cow¬ 
boys at the Panchananatala (that is, the foot of 
Panchanana^s tree), touched the divinity, or unwit- 
otingly shown some disrespect to him; and that there- 
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fore the god, by way of punishment, had taken pos¬ 
session o£ him. Conceiving this to be the case, she 
asked the child, then writhing in agony, Father,, 
who are you ? Wliy have you possessed my Govin ? 
Are you a god or a ghost The child, or rather 
the demon in the child, answered: I am Pancha- 
liana; your child put his foot on my image. I am 
going to break liis neck and to suck his blood. 
The women set up a loud cry, which brought all 
the women and children of the neighbourhood into 
the house. Alanga, who Lad greater presence of 
mind than the rest, said to the god, 0 Thakur I 
Pancharana! forgive this child and get out of him ; 
for he is but a child, thoughtless, senseless, without 
any knowledge of what is right or wrong. 0 Thakur I 
(god) 0 Thakur! forgive Govin, and we will do 
2yyj(l (worship) to you.^^ After these words were 
uttered, the child had a more violent fit than before,, 
and the women set up a louder cry than ever. 
Notice was sent to the child^s father and uncles> 
who were working in the fields. They came home, 
running in breathless haste, and saw the child 
foaming at the mouth, and tearing his hair. What 
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was to be done ? Some Bralimani women, who were 
present, proposed the immediate celebration of the 
of Panchdnana, as the only means of appeasing 
the incensed deity. Ram Dhan Misri, the family 
priest, was sent for. When he came, he confirmed 
the opinion of the Brahmani women, that Pancha- 
nana^s must be immediately performed. No 

time was lost in making the necessary preparations. 
’Taking the sick child with them, they went to the 
outskirts of the village, and stood under a rafa tree, 
where was lying a large stone painted red, and 
anointed with oil. At the moment of their arrival 
there, Govinda had another of his epileptic fits. 
The priestly Misri commenced worshipping the demon 
by the repetition of mantras (prayers); flowers, fruit, 
tind sweetmeats were offered, and the women bawled 
out their loudest—as if the god was deaf—beseeching 
him to take pity upon them, and to come out of the 
child. Govinda, too, was made to bow down several 
times before the stone, and to beat his head on the 
ground. The god was again and again plied with 
entreaties, with flatteries, with promises of future 
presents, and and it seemed that the coaxing 
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had its effect, for the fit suddenly came to an end. 
The women now thanked the god for his favour, 
and went away to their house. We state, on the 
authority of Alanga, that, after this time, Govinda 
had no return of epilepsy. 



CHAPTER XI. 

HOUSEHOLD MATTERS. 

Tho cow-house yields a stercoraceous heap. 

Cox'jper. 

Since the conversation which took place between 
Alanga and Badan on tho education of Govinda, the 
old lady was observed to be busier with her charlcd 
than usual. All the forenoon she was engaged^ along 
with Sundari and Aduri, in the affairs of the house 
and in cooking; but she devoted ’ the whole of the 
afternoon to spinning. What I mean by the affairs 
of the house perhaps requires a word of explanation. 
When the women got out of their beds^ which they 
did always at crow-cawing—I cannot say cock- 
crowing, for there was ho cock, not only in the 
house, but hardly any in the village, as cocks and 
hens are abomination to Hindus—they went to the 
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side of the tank near the house, which served all 
necessary purposes. They then made a solution of 
cow-dung and water, and sprinkled the liquid by 
the hand on the open yard, which was next swept 
by a broom made of the stalks of palm-trees. 
But the rooms and the verandahs require to be 
cleansed ajid washed in another fashion. As 
the flooring was entirely of earth, there being not 
a single brick or stone in the house, or a plank of 
wood cither, every inch of the floor of every room 
was besmeared by means of a 2 )iece of rag, with 
the said solution of cow-dung and water, and allowed 
to dry itself. The reader may think that this is a 
dirty business, and that the rooms must be the 
worse for being thus besmeared. But ho is mis¬ 
taken. He may take our word that the floor 
greatly improves by the process. It becomes smooth 
and glossy, and no cracks are visible. And as for 
any disgusting smell, there is nothing of the sort— 
the smeU, if any, being j)ositivcly pleasant. Hindu 
peasants besmear their cottages with a solution of 
cow-dung and water, because cow-dung is regarded 
ceremonially as a purifier; it is, however, a question 

YOL. I. H 
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why Hindu law-givers should have pitched upon 
cow-dung as a purifier. Has it any sanitary value ? 
Has it any disinfecting property ? From the uni¬ 
versal practice of the Hindus of Bengal^ I should be 
inclined to think that cow-dung was a disinfectant; 
but I prefer to leave the matter in the hands of 
doctors and chemists. 

Our women^ however^ have not yet done with 
cow-dung. There is a large heap of it lying in a 
corner of the yard^ partly obtained from the cow¬ 
house and partly collected the previous day l)y 
Gayaram^ whose business is not only to tend the 
cows, but to collect whatever cow-dung he may find 
in the fields, cither from his own cows or from those 
of other people, and a basketful of which valuable 
substance he every evening brings home on his 
head. On this heap Alanga, Sundari^ and Aduri now 
fell. They put a little water on it, kneaded it as a 
baker kneads his dough; and each went with a 
basketful to the sunny sides of the walls of their 
huts, and covered them with cakes made by the 
palms of their hands. These cow-dung cakes, when 
they become dry, are of great use: they are 
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the only fuel of tlie family. From year’s end to 
year’s end they do not buy fire-wood ; for cooking 
and for keeping a fire in the cow-house they use 
no other fuel than what is afforded by the cow. 

To a Bengal peasant the cow is the most useful 
of all animals. The cow supplies the newly-bom 
infant with food for some years; the cow—or rather 
the bullj but it is the same thing—tills the ground 
on which the raiyat’s food grows; the cow brings 
home on its back that food, when it is ready, from 
the fields; the cow furnishes the peasant-family 
with the only fuel they have; The cow provides 
the peasant with curds, sour-milk, and whey; and 
the cow gives that gliL (clarified butter) which is so 
grateful to the palate and nostrils of Hindu gods 
and Bengali Babus. After this, is it to be wondered 
that the cow should be greatly respected by Hindus 
and worshipped as Mother f/^.agavati ? ” 

After the sweeping and cleansing of the house 
are over, the women have to go through other 
domestic duties, such as boiling paddy and drying 
it in the sun, with a view to turn it into rice, and 
scouring at the tank all the brass and stone pots 
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and pans^ and tlic like. Ablution comes next, after 
wbicli commences the serious operation of cooking, 
in which Alanga takes the leading part. After all 
have eaten, and some food has been sent, if neces¬ 
sary, to the fields for the gentlemen of the house, 
Alanga sits down to her breakfast, or dinner, or 
supper, anything you choose to call it, for she, as a 
widow, takes only one meal in twenty-four hours, 
and does not seem to be any the worse for it. It 
was only after this meal, which took place generally 
about two or three o’clock in the afternoon, that 
Alanga could sit to her charlm; but long practice 
had made her an adept in the craft, so that in the 
course of a few days she spun a quantity of thread 
sufficient to make for Govinda a dhuti five cubits 
long, and a cubit and half broad. Alanga did not 
herself weave the cloth, as she was unacquainted with 
the art; it was woven by the weaver of the northern 
division of the village, for which he received his 
usual fee. 

The day on which Govinda was for the first time 
taken to the jpdthsciltv was an important day to the 
family, as well as to our hero himself. Though, unlike 
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the middle and higher classes, who seldom send a child 
to school for the first time without performing some 
religious ceremonies, the poorer classes ask not the 
ministrations of the Brahman, yet the matter is 
regarded with the liveliest interest. Ever since his 
birth, Govinda has not had a stitch of clothing on 
his person; though more than five years old, he 
was allowed to revel in the unrestrained freedom 
of priimeval nudity. It was on the morning of that 
important day that his grandmother wrapped round 
his waist, in folds, the dhiiti of which I have spoken, 
leaving the rest of the body—which was nearly 
the whole—quite naked. Thus dressed, our little 
man bowed down to the ground before his grand¬ 
mother, his mother, his father, uncles, and aunt, 
and they all gave him their benedictions. As on 
the very first day he was expected at the imtlmihi 
to commence writing, Badan tied in one corner of 
Govinda^s dliuti, a piece of chalk, or rather rdmJihadij 
and Alanga, ever on the alert to minister to the 
wants and comforts of every member of the family, 
put in one of the folds of the dhutij a quantity of 
'inudi (fried rice), in such a way that Govinda could 
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easily dip liis hand into it whenever he felt himself 
hungry. Thus accoutred, our young soldier was 
ready to begin his attack on the realms of know¬ 
ledge. Badan took Govinda by the hand, and 
repeating three times the words, “ Siri Hari! Siri 
Hari! Siri Hari!'’ left the house for the pathmla, 
a description of which place, and of its presiding 
genius, we must reserve for the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE VILLAGE SCHOOLMASTER. 

The village all declared how much he knew, 

*Twas certain ho could write, and cypher too; 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage. 

And even the story ran—that ho could gauge. 

The Deserted Village. 

The reader will remember that, in the middle of the 
village of Kanchanpur, there are two temples of Siva 
facing each other, and that one of those temples has 
before it a colonnade. In this colonnade was held 
the village jpatlisdldy properly so called, where the 
sons of Brahmans, Kayasthas, and wealthy bankers 
received instruction from a Brahman gurumahdmi/a. 
This giirumahdmytiy or mahdsaijay —as he is usually 
called in the Burdwan district—^belonged to a race 
of hereditary pedagogues, since his father, grand¬ 
father, great-grandfather, and all his ancestors up to 
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the fourteenth generation backwards^ were the school^ 
masters of the village. There was in the village^ 
however^ another pedagogue whoso school bore to 
the other one the same relation which a dissenting 
chapel in England bears to the parish church. He 
occupied a far inferior social position : indeed ho was 
not a Brahman, but a Kayastha, and therefore ob¬ 
tained only a third part of the pupils of the other. 
Any day you might have seen in the school of the 
Brahman pedagogue between sixty and seventy boys, 
whereas in the other school you seldom saw more 
than twenty. And yet the Brahman was by no means 
a better teacher than the Kayastha. The formeiv 
though he had read apart of j the SanlisUlpta-Sam — 
the Sanskrit grammar in vogue in the Vardhamjlna 
district—and would repeat a lot of Sanskrit ^sloJcas 
with which his conversation was interlarded, yet 
made ludicrous mistakes in Bengali orthography; the 
latter made no pretensions to Sanskrit scholarship,, 
but was universally acknowledged to be an arith¬ 
metician of the first water; and he was strong in 
zamindari accounts, a subject of which the Brahman 
unahdsaya had no knowledge. Though the school 
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of the Kayastha tcaclier was attended chiefly by 
the lower castes and the poorer classes, there was^ 
amongst them a sprinkling of Brahman boys, par¬ 
ticularly those whose parents wished to give them 
a mathematical education and an insight into the* 
mysteries of zamindc4ri accounts. Badan preferred 
the Kayastha to the Brahman teacher for two 
reasons :—firsty because the school of the latter vras 
the more aristocratic of the two, and he wished 
his son to be educated along with those who were 
his equals in social position, or at any rate, not 
very much higher, and spcondhjy because he wanted 
Govinda to learn zamindari accounts. Accordingly 
Badan and Govinda proceeded to the house of Eama 
Riipa Sarkara (for that was the name of the Kayastha 
pedagogue), who held his school in the yard of his 
house, in the shade of an umbrageous Kdntdhi tree 
(jack tree), excepting in the rainy season, when he^ 
removed it to the verandah of his cottage. 

Well, Badan, what is the news ? what brings 
you here ? asked Rama Rupa seated on a mat 
before about a dozen pupils variously engaged in 
writing on paper, or plantain-leaf or palm-leaf. 
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Baduu, ^^Yousee^ mahdmyay this boy of mine; 
I wish to put him under you, that you may make 
a man of him/^ 

Rama. Well done! Badan ! You wish your son 
taught Ickhd-i^addy a thing you don^t know yourself! 
Well, you are right. The poet Chaiiakya says— 
Vidydratna mahadhanavi, that is to say, learning 
or education is a great treasure.^^ 

Badan. Yes, sir, that’s quite true. A man who 
cannot read and write is a truly poor man—he is 
blind. Though I have two eyes, I am really blind, 
for I cannot read what is written on a bit of 
paper.” 

Rdma. Badan, you had better sit down, and 
smoke. Mode ! go and make tobacco ready.” 

Badan sat down on the bare ground, Govinda stood 
near him, and Madhu, one of the advanced pupils 
‘Of the school, went away to get tobacco and fire for 
his teacher. In Bengal, and I suppose in other parts 
of India, pupils, especially in the villages, do, without 
a grudge, even menial services for their teacher; 
indeed, they regard it as an honourable distinction to 
be so employed. Turning to Govinda, the malidsaya 
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said^ ^^Well^ my little man, so you want to be a 
Pandit, Come near mc/^ Poor Govinda trembled 
from head to foot. He had heard from boys of his 
own age that every schoolmaster was a second Yama 
or Rhadamanthus, and every school a place where 
boys were unmercifully flogged. He therefore hesi¬ 
tated to go near Rama Rupa; but Badan shoved 
him forwards to the pedagogue, who patted him on 
the head and told him to be a good boy, and not to 
be afraid of his teacher. One of the advanced pupils 
was then ordered to trace on the ground the first 
five letters of the Bengali alphabet. Badan took out 
the rdmJihadi from his boy’s clothes, and put it into 
his hand. Rama Riipa took hold of Govinda’s hand, 
with the chalk in it, and led it over all the letters 
traced on the ground. In the meantime, the advanced 
pupil, Madhu, brought the hookah reeking with the 
fragrant weed, and put it into the hands of Rama 
Rupa. As Badan and Rama Rupa were of different 
castes, they could not smoke in the same hookah. 
The latter therefore gave to the former the earthen 
cup called lailhiy which contains the tobacco and 
the fire, and Badan grasped the lower part of 
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it with both his hands^ and smoked away 
through the opening between the thumb and the 
forefinger of his right-hand. After he had smoked 
two or three minutes he returned the hilkl to the 
onahaJaija, who began to puff away with great zest* 
As the redoubtable pedagogue of Kanchanpur^ 
now in the act of smoking, is in a state of repose— 
and tobacco, they say, is a wonderful sedative—wo 
shall make an attempt to photograph his likeness,, 
which is not always practicable, especially when,, 
urged by a tempest of passion—as was frequently tho 
case—his body trembles in every inch with rage, 
and his cane descends, thump after thump, with 
electric rapidity, on the backs of his unfortunate- 
pupils. From tho form of one of his legs, and the 
position in which it was put, you might have inferred 
that he was lame, and the inference would have* 
been confirmed by the sight of a crutch that lay 
beside him. His lameness, to say the truth, was of 
no ordinary kind; he could with difficulty go, with 
the help of his crutch, from one room of his house 
to another; and, as for going out into the street, he- 
scarcely went out even once in six months. Owing to- 
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this bodily defect, he was always called khondil rnnha. 
mya, that is, the lame schoolmaster, in contra-dis¬ 
tinction to the Brahman pedagogue. His pupils often 
lent him a helping hand in going from room to room, 
and sometimes, I am sorry to say, assisted him to 
a fall, as a sort of retaliation for the caning they 
so frequently received from him. He was about 
forty years old, had a dark skin, a spare body, an 
aquiline nose, and a rather high forehead for a 
Bengali. He stooped a great deal. In addition to 
his lameness, he had another bodily defect, which 
considerably marred his influence, and made him 
often an object of derision—he spoke through his 
nose. When narrating the conversation he had with 
Badan, we found it impossible to represent his 
nasal intonation in the English language, though 
it would have been quite easy in Bengali. In 
uttering the words, how do you do ? Kama 
Rupa would say —hiwiv duo ynoit duo ?” His nasal 
twang was so strong, that, if he were speaking at 
night in a dark room, ho might be mistaken by 
children for a ghost—for Bengali ghosts speak 
strongly through the nose. 
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But though a hopeless cripple as regards his body, 
and ghost-like in his speech, Rama Rupa had natural 
talents of no mean order. Ho was the first mathe¬ 
matician in the village. He had not only Subhan- 
kara^ the Indian Cocker, at his fingers^ ends, but 
was acquainted with the elements of the Vijaganita 
or Algebra. There was, indeed, another mathe¬ 
matician in the village who looked down upon the 
pedagogue with perfect contempt—and that is our 
friend Dhumketu, the astrologer; but there was this 
difference between the two geniuses, that whereas 
the astrologer dealt in celestial mathematics, the 
schoolmaster applied his mathematics to things ter¬ 
restrial. But Rama Rupa was not only mathematical, 
he was eminently logical. Though ho had not read 
the 8fitms of Gotama, he was an acute reasoner. 
Whenever the Christian missionary of Vardhamana 
came to the village in the course of his itineracy, 
he did not fail to pay a visit to the lame school¬ 
master, who had many a tough argument with him; 
and the villagers always thought that the missionary 
was invariably worsted. Indeed, his reputation for 
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logical subtlety was so great that it might be truly 
said of him that 

He was in logic a great critic, 

Profoundly skill’d in analytic ; 

He could distinguish and divide 
A hair ’twixt south and south-west side ; 

On either which he would dispute, 

Confute, change hands, and still confute. 

Rama Rupa was a strict disciplinarian. He had by 
him constantly, besides his crutch, a thin but longish 
twig of bamboo, which often resounded, not only 
on the palms of his pupils^ hands, but on their 
heads and backs; and sometimes also with cruel 
ingenuity ho used to strike their knuckles, their 
knee-joints, and their ankles. You could hardly 
pass by the door of the house during school 
hours without hearing the slwp-a-shop^ slioii-a-shop 
of the bamboo switch. But he had other ways 
of administering discipline. One famous mode of 
juvenile punishment was called midii-Go'paly that is,. 
Gopal (the god Krishna) with a sweetmeat in his 
hand. This consisted in making a boy sit on the- 
ground with one leg in a kneeling posture; the two* 
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•arms were then stretched, and a large brick was 
placed on each. In this posture a boy is expected 
to remain still for several hours. Should either of 
the bricks fall from the hand, down comes the 
bamboo switch on the pate of the delinquent. We 
shall mention only one other clause in Eama Eupa^s 
penal code. The juvenile offender was handcuffed, 
and his feet were tied by strings to the trunk of 
the jack tree of which we have spoken. While the 
boy thus stood handcuffed and chained, the leaves 
of a stinging plant called hiclilintl fTragia mvolu-^ 
crataj were applied to different parts of his body. 
Whoever has been stung by a wasp or a hornet 
can have some idea of the sensation produced by 
the application of bichhuti to the skin. The agony 
IS intense: perfectly helpless, unable to run away, 
unable even to stroke with his hand the part stung, 
the boy can do nothing but shriek. In justice to 
the lame schoolmaster of Kanchanpur, I should here 
remark that the above disciplinary process was not the 
product of his own fertile brain; it is a time-honoured 
institution which has been handed down from genera¬ 
tion to generation of Bengali village schoolmasters. 
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A fe:^ words on Rama Rupa^s finances will 
conclude this chapter. The schooling fee was^ on 
the average, one a7ina (a penny and halfpenny) a 
month per boy. Supposing he had thirty or thirty- 
two boys—I don^t believe ho ever had more—^his 
monthly income would amount to two rupees, or four 
shillings. Besides this, he had a system of requisi¬ 
tions.^^ Most of the boys, when they came to the 
afternoon school—for the school was held first from 
early in the morning till about eleven o^clock, and. 
again from three o^clock in the afternoon till candle¬ 
light—^brought from their houses for their teacher 
either a betel-leaf, or a betel-nut, or a small ball 
of tobacco. In addition to these daily donations, 
every boy was expected to give to the maluhsaya 
once a month a siddy which consisted of a quantity 
of unboiled rice, with a suitable accompaniment of 
vegetables, split pulse, mustard oil, salt, and even 
clarified butter. All this, no doubt, made a con¬ 
siderable addition to his income of four shfilings a 
month, yet it was quite insufficient to support the 
pedagogue, his wife and two children; the deficiency 

was supplied by the produce of about ten bighds 
VOL. r. I 
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of land which, as he was unable to cultivate them 
himself, he held in partnership with a neighbouring 
husbandman. 

Such was the celebrated pedagogue of Kan- 
chanpur, at whose feet Govinda was made to sit 
for instruction. What progress our hero makes in 
his studies, and how long he remains in the school, 
will form the subject of a future chapter; but in 
the meantime the attention of the reader must be 
drawn to some other matters. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE MATCH MAKER. 

That night the envoy, entertained 
With honour and all care, remained. 

Gbipfith's Rdmdyana, 

I THINK I hear my English reader exclaim—What 
a fool of a writer this novelist is! An orthodox 
novel generally ends in a marriage, but this fellow 
talks of a match maker, and consequently of a 
wedding, before he has well begun his story.” Well, 
my defence against this grave charge is, that I can¬ 
not help it. Malati must now get married, whether 
I wish it or not. The customs of the country require 
it. Malati is already more than eleven years old, 
and people are blaming Badan for not having given 
her away in marriage. Often has Alanga shed tears 
at the remarks made by the women of the village, 
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especially at the bathing (jha.t, where women hold 
conversations on all sorts of subjects. Some of the 
women have sometimes told her — ^^Well, Alanga, 
when is Malati going to get married? She is be¬ 
coming quite a big girl. Dear me, she is shooting 
up like a plantain-tree! and you are taking no 
thought of her marriage! The fact is, Indian 
legislators insist on the marriage of a girl before she 
attains the age of puberty, and as tliat seldom takes 
place, in a tropical climate like Bengal, later than in 
the twelfth year, the maximum age at which a girl 
can remain unmarried is eleven years. Badan would 
have long ago given away his daughter in marriage 
but for the expenses it was sure to entail, and which 
he was ill able to afford. But matters have now 
come to a crisis. Whether he has means or not, the 
girl must be married off, otherwise he would become 
a proverb and a hissing among his fellow-villagers. 
As to the ways and means, he must beg or borrow, it 
being out of the question for so respectable a raiyat 
as Badan to have recourse to the other alternative 
of stealing. I cannot say he was ashamed to beg 
—a Bengal raiyat seldom shows such a sense of 
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delicacy—but if be did beg^ few people would 
respond to tbo call. Recourse must therefore be bad 
to borrowing; and Badan was sure of getting tbe loan 
of any reasonable sum from bis mahdjan, Golak 
Poddar, tbe money-lender of tbe village, wbo charges 
interest generally at tbe rate of one hundred per cent, 
and sometimes one hundred and fifty per cent, per 
annum, but wbo takes from bis especial favourites 
—amongst whom Badan bad the felicity to be 
numbered—only seventy-five per cent. It was 
resolved to borrow, and enquu'ies were set on foot 
in search of an eligible young man on whom to 
bestow the band of Malati. 

One evening, after Badan, Kalamanik, Gayaram, 
and the cows bad come home from tbe fields, and 
while Alanga was going about with a lamp in her 
band from room to room, and scaring away the 
ghosts and evil spirits of every description, which 
might seek shelter for the night in any room which 
had been unvisited in the evening, even for a minute 
or two, by any sort of light, a stranger entered the 
house and stood in the yard. Badan at once recog¬ 
nized the stranger and said—Hullo ! here is the 
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gliatah, I am glad you have come; I hope you have 
brought good news. Malati, bring a ghafi o£ water 
for the gliatah to wash his feet with. Gayaram, go 
and get the hookah readyIn a moment the water 
was brought, with which the gliatah washed his feet. 
In a minute or two the hookah was brought and he 
went on puffing at a great rate. 

But what is a gliatah ? the English reader asks. 
Though this gentleman bears a name extremely guttural 
in sound, his occupation is about the pleasantest in 
the world. To spinsters and bachelors the sound 
of his name is more musical than Apollons lute. He 
is the professional match maker, and therefore an 
under-servant of Kamadeva, the Indian Cupid. As 
in India, young men and young women do not 
themselves choose their partners in life, they have 
to depend on the good offices of this happy func¬ 
tionary, who, however, bears his commission not 
from the parties themselves, but from their parents 
and guardians. We have said that his occupation 
is one of the pleasantest in the world; and what 
occupation can be more pleasant than to be daily 
conversant with amiable bridegrooms, and blooming 
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brides, to tie the knot of holy matrimony, and to 
be thus instrumental in the promotion of human 
happiness? This worthy functionary's character is 
as amiable as his occupation is pleasant. He pos¬ 
sesses the highest Christian virtue in perfection, 
inasmuch as ho possesses an unlimited measure of 
that charity which covers a multitude of sins. He 
has never been known to find any fault with any 
young man or young woman of marriageable age. 
The spinster may be as ugly as one of Shakspeare^s 
witches, and the young man may be as deformed as 
deformity itself, the gliatah sees no defect in either. 
The one, in his eye, or at any rate in his mouth, is 
as beautiful and gentle as Lakshmi, and the other 
as handsome and accomplished as Kartikeya. The 
reader must not suppose that the gentleman now 
smoking in Badan^s house is a gliatah, in the proper 
sense of the term. A gliatah, properly speaking, is 
a Brahman of a very high order, and confines his 
services only to the priestly class. A Brahman 
gliatah is often a man of learning, and invariably 
a man of persuasive eloquence; and he has the 
whole of the Indian Burke^s Peerage and Baron- 
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etage/^ at his fingers^ ends. But every caste lias 
its own (jliatalxs; and the worthy individual now 
before us is a gliatah of the ugra-kshatriya, or 
Aguri caste. He had been commissioned by Badaii 
and Alanga to seek out a nice young husband for 
Malatij he had had, before this time, several inter¬ 
views with them, and with the parents of the young 
man of his choice; and he had now come to make 
the final arrangements. What those arrangements 
were, and who the happy young man was that w'as to 
obtain the hand of Malati, the reader will know from 
the conversation, a translation of which we give below. 

' Badan, ^^Well, ghatalc, what’s the news? I 
hope everything is jpdhd (ripe).” 

Gliatah. All iKikd^ by the blessing of Prajapati. 
Your daughter Malati must have been born in an 
auspicious hour to get such a handsome, able-bodied, 
and accomplished husband as Madhava Chandra Sen, 
the son of Kesava Chandra Sen, of Durganagar, the 
highest ugra-kshatriya Iciilin in all Eadh.” 

Badan. ^^You ghat ales always praise everybody. 
But tell me truly whether the young man has any 
bodily defect.” 
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Ghat alt, ^^Rama! Rama! do you think I am 
joking with you ? Madhava is a second Kartikeya^ 
the handsomest young man in all Durganagar. As 
for his property, his father, old Kesava, has two 
mardis (granaries of paddy); of his brass vessels 
there is no reckoning. Besides the lands for which 
ho pays rent, he has ten hujhds of hiJchrdj (rent-free) 
land.^^ 

Alawja, What ornaments have they agreed to 
give to Malati?^^ 

Gliatak, Old Kesava will cover his daughter- 
in-law^s body with ornaments from head to foot. 
He has ordered one chaialmlidr, a pair of mals, a 
pair of ixiinclilidsy one hduti, a pair of jpaldJidntis, 
one tabijy a pair of jlnimlws and pdsdsy a pair of 
hdlds, and one natli. Did you, old lady, get so many 
ornaments at your wedding 

Alaneja, Why, when I got married, rjliatali, 
people were not so fond of ornaments as they are 
now. Those days were days of simplicity, of thick 
clothes and coarse rice; but the present days are daya 
of luxury. 

Badan, What is Madhava^s exact age 
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Gliatalc, He is nineteen years, ten months, and 
five days old; I saw his horoscope/^ 

Badcui. hope his i/otra (the name of liis 
tribe), is different from ours.^^ 

Ghaf((l\ Well done! Do yon, Badan, take me 
for a fool? I have become grey in (jhatkali, (that 
is, the profession of a (jhatalc), and you teach me 
my trade 

Alanga, ^^We have no objection to the marriage. 
Let measures be immediately taken. Malati has 
evidently put rice in the hdndl of Madhava. It 
seems to be the tying of Prajapati. Who can 
prevent the union ? 

The ghat ah, delighted with the result of the 
conversation, took some refreshment,' laid himself 
down on a mat on the verandah of the big room, 
and, as he had become tired by the day^s walk, 
.soon fell asleep. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


MALATl’s MAURIAGE. 

Here Sita stands, my daughter fair, 

The duties of thy life to share ; 

Take from her father, take thy bride, 

Join hand to liand, and bliss betide. 

A faithful wife, most blest is she. 

And as thy shade will follow thee. 

Griffith’s Rim ^ yana . 


Early next morning the ghataJc rose from his bed 
before crow-cawing^ and started on his journey to 
Durganagar^ which was about twenty miles distant. 
The way was long and tedious, but the prospect of 
a substantial reward considerably lightened the 
fatigue of the journey. He did not stop in the 
way, except a minute or two here and there for 
the purpose of smoking; and the only considerable 
halt he made was on the banks of the brook Maya, 
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where he bathed^ ate the mudi and treacle which 
Alanga with thoughtful kindness had put into his 
bundle^ and drank from the stream, the water of 
which is so wholesome that it is said to possess the 
rare quality of dissolving even iron shots if they 
are taken into the stomach. ^^The lowing herds 
wind slowly over the lea/^ kicking up as they went 
a cloud of dust, and the ploughman was plodding 
homeward his weary way, when the (jhatah reached 
Durganagar. Kesava Sen and his wife rejoiced at 
the success of the match maker, and looked forward 
to their son^s marriage with great pleasure. 

Two days after, Kesava set out for Kanchanpur 
with a distant relation, who carried with him a pair 
of sddis and a lidndi of the best sweetmeats manu¬ 
factured at Durganagar. Badan received the guests 
with joy. Kesava was delighted with the beauty 
and sweet simplicity of Malati, and vdgddn, or 
betrothal, was consummated. As the parents of 
both bride and bridegroom were anxious that the 
marriage should be soon celebrated, Dhumketu, the 
astrologer, was requested to fix a day for the 
purpose. After a world of calculations he fixed 
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upon the 24th of Phalgun, which he represented to 
be eminently auspicious, as the solar, lunar, planetary, 
and stellar influences on that day were all benignant. 
After two days Kesava and his friend returned to 
Durganagar. 

Two weeks before the wedding, the sound of 
festivity and the din of preparations were heard 
both at Kanchanpur and Durganagar. The rela¬ 
tions of Badan, whether near or distant, whether 
residing in the village or elsewhere, all flocked to 
his house to mingle their gratulations with his; and 
those near relations who had come from distant 
villages, stayed till the solemnities were all over. 
Preparations were made for feeding a large number 
of persons, consisting of Badan^s own relations and 
friends, and of those of the bridegroom. The pedal 
was incessantly active, husking away large quantities 
of paddy; the hand-mill was always in motion, 
splitting Imlciiy arhar^ and other sorts of pulse; 
advances of money were given to the fishermen of 
the village for a good supply of the only animal food 
used by the Hindu peasantry—the fish of Badan’s 
own tank being insufiicient for the purpose; and con- 
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tracts were given to the village milkmen for huge 
quantities of curds, of which Bengal raiyats are so 
fond. Alanga, Sundari, Aduri, and the women of 
neighbouring houses, busied themselves also with 
the clothes and ornaments of Malati; while the young 
women of the village put their heads together to 
concoct plans for amusing and teasing the bride¬ 
groom on the night of the wedding. In every Bengali 
marriage Itaridnl (turmeric), plays an important 
part; indeed, without it, there can be no marriage. 
What the philosophy of using turmeric in marriage 
is, wo do not pretend to fathom; perhaps it is used 
to improve the complexion, which in Bengal is rather 
dark. Whatever may be the reason, turmeric is 
largely used in all Bengali marriages. Accordingly, 
a large quantity of turmeric was ground, and reduced 
to powder by Alanga and Sundari; the body of Malati 
was profusely besmeared with the yellow dye, mixed 
with mustard oil; and other members of the family, 
as well as relatives and neighbours, beautified their 
persons with it. Great was the exultation of the 
women when the nuptial drug was for the first 
time applied to the skin of the would-be bride. 
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Shouts of ulu ! 'idle ! ulu! rent the air; and those 
shouts were repeated every forenoon when the opera¬ 
tion of besmearing the body with turmeric took 
place^ before bathing. The din of preparation, the 
sound of festivity, the loud talk and laughing of 
the women, the turmeric-coloured clothes of every 
one connected with the family, and the shouts of 
%du I ulu! idii !—all showed to the little world of 
Kanchanpur that there was to be a marriage in 
Badan^s house. 

At Durganagar the sound of festivity was still 
greater. Every morning the cJiandimandap of Kesava^s 
house was crowded with people, old and young, who- 
talked of nothing else but of Madhava^s marriage.. 
About ten o^clock in the morning, the shouts of ulu ! 
uhh! ulu ! from the andarmahal (Zenana) announced 
to the public of the village that the would-be bride¬ 
groom's body was being besmeared with turmeric.. 
A great deal of fun was made, many jokes were 
cracked by old and young women, as Madhava^s body 
was anointed with oil and turmeric. Ablutions then 
followed. During these days, the bridegroom ate 
what is called, an'u4^iahhojana, commonly termed. 
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dibadahhcUj or bacliolor^s dinner. Those dinners are 
given by the near relations of the bridegroom, and 
•are so termed from the circumstance that they are 
amongst the last dinners the bridegroom eats in the 
condition of a bachelor. They are usually accom¬ 
panied with a deal of fun and festivity, made chiefly 
by young men and young women. When Madhava 
sat with his companions in the cliandhnandapy the 
fjhatah would come and descant eloquently on the 
nameless graces of Malati, to the infinite amusement 
of the party, and institute a droll comparison between 
the forthcoming marriage, and the union of Madhava 
and Malati in the Sanskrit play of that name. 
Business was, however, mingled with these merry¬ 
makings. As Madhava was Kesava^s only son, the 
father had resolved to spend as much money as ho 
possibly could in celebrating the marriage. Accord¬ 
ingly, a costly dress for the bridegroom had been 
purchased; the village mdldlcar (flower-man) was 
ordered to prepare as gaudy a crown as ho could 
make—for all Bengali bridegrooms, however poor, 
put on tinsel crowns at the wedding; equally gaudy 
shoes, embroidered with silver, had been brought up 
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from Calcutta; and the ehaturdold (marriage Palki) 
of a wealthy neighbour was borrowed for the con¬ 
veyance of the bridegroom to the village of the 
bride; torches were prepared, and a number of 
rangma Sills ^ Bengal Lights as they are called by 
Anglo-Indians, were manufactured to illuminate the 
path of the bridegroom. A band of musicians was 
also engaged, one set of ja<jajliampa, four dliolsj two 
Icdnsis, two sdndis, and one set of rasancliaiilds. 
This precious band used every day, several days 
before the wedding, to give forth harmony not unlike 
that which, we may suppose, was made at Babel at 
the Confusion of Tongues. 

At last the long-looked-for day, the auspicious 
twenty-fourth of Phalgun, arrived. Kesava had 
made all necessary preparations for the marriage- 
march, and before the crows of the village commenced 
their cawing, the marriage procession had begun its 
journey—for the object was to reach Kanchanpur 
in one day. The procession consisted of the bride¬ 
groom, seated in the cliaturdola, of which I have 
spoken, carried by four stout bearers, his father, 
about a dozen relations and friends; the band of 

VOL. I. K 
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musicians^ already described; the gurUf or spiritual 
director of the family; the family priest, and last, 
but not least in importance—^the family barber. The 
party, Vvdthout halting anywhere, made a forced 
march of nineteen miles, and reached Devagrama, only 
one mile distant from Kanchanpur, at about three 
o^clock in the afternoon, where they bathed and 
cooked a hasty meal, and made preparations for 
entering the bride^s village in great pomp. 

But while the hymeneal party are making pre¬ 
parations to take Kanchanpur by storm, the reader 
must accompany me for a few minutes to the house 
of the bride, and see for himself what her friends 
are about. Since the dawning of that bright and 
happy day, there was infinite bustle in Badan^s house. 
The noise of gladness was heard everywhere. Friends 
of every degree of amity were there; relations even 
to the fortieth removewere there; the sounds 
of tdu ! ulu ! idu ! were ever and anon heard; there 
were also the family guriiy or father-confessor, the 
family puroMta or priest, the family barber and his 
partner in life—the indispensable ndioitni (she-barber) 
—besides a heterogeneous mass of men and women, 
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old, young, and middle - aged, who were neither 
friends nor relations, but simple spectators. All 
these men and women were sitting in the open yard 
of the house, now covered below with a sairanjcu 
(coarse carpet), and above by a canvas canopy, both 
borrowed from the zamindar of the village. But 
the chief object of attraction was the bride herself. 
The daughters and the young wives of neighbouring 
husbandmen had come, with one accord, and busied 
themselves from early dawn with adorning the person 
of Malati, and making her look as handsome as they 
could. They made a mixture of turmeric and curds, 
and rubbed her body well with it. She was then 
bathed. The girls and young women then attacked 
her hair, which they wove into many a fantastic 
braid. They then put on her person the several 
ornaments of which I have already spoken. The 
skill of the barber^s wife was also had in requisition. 
She washed the little feet of Malati, and neatly 
painted them all round with alakta or lac. Last of 
all, she put on a sddi of red silk. Thus attired, she 
waited for the coming of the bridegroom. It was 
•an extraordinary day for poor Malati, but she hardly 
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knew why her parents and friends made sucli an 
idol of her. She knew it was the day of her marriage, 
but what marriage was, what its duties were—of all 
that she knew nothing. 

The sun had sunk behind the mango-tope of 
Devagrama; the cows had returned from grazing, 
followed by neat-herds carrying baskets of cow-dung 
on their heads; the birds had retired to their re¬ 
spective trees for the night, and were squabbling 
among themselves for their bods; and the shades of 
evening had descended over all the plain, when the 
bridegroom^s party began their festal procession. 
Madhava sat in the chcttnrdola; the torches and 
rangmasdls were lit; the musicians began to play, 
and the jackals of the neighbouring thickets, fright¬ 
ened by so unusual a noise and so bright a light at 
such a time, set up an unearthly yell as an accom¬ 
paniment to the marital music. The party assembled 
at Badan^s house, all on the tip-toe of expectation,, 
heard with delight the sound" of the nuptial music. 
Badan^s heart, and especially Alanga^s, leaped with 
joy. As the sound of the music became louder and 
louder, the pulse of Badan and Alanga beat faster 
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and faster. As for Malati, sho had scarcely any 
feelings one way or the other, as she understood little 
of the matter; on the whole, I think she was sadder 
than usual, as she knew that she would have to leave 
a beloved father, a dear mother, and a still dearer 
grandmother, and go to a strange place with a man 
whom sho had never seen. As the procession was 
approaching the village, men, women, and children 
ran into the street, exclaiming, ^^The bridegroom is 
coming! the bridegroom is coming 1^^ Suddenly the 
music stopped at the entrance of the village. A party 
of the villagers had assembled there in great force, 
who said that they would not allow the procession 
to pass on till they received the fee of dlieldblidngdni 
(stoning), that is to say, the bridegroom and his 
party must purchase by a bribe the abstention of 
the villagers from throwing stones at them and 
breaking their vehicles and dashing out their brains. 
After a great deal of loud talk on both sides, the 
father of the bridegroom paid five rupees on the 
«pot, after which the procession was allowed to 
pass on. 

Shortly after, another party stopped the pro- 
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cession and demanded some fee for the grama, or 
village, which was given; and a third party, com¬ 
posed chiefly of boys, demanded fee for the village 
schoolmaster. The procession at last stood at the 
door of Badan^s house. Badan went out and. 
welcomed them. The hero of the night, Madhava,, 
sat in the middle of the open yard under the canvas 
canopy, surrounded by a large assembly of the 
friends of the bride. Many hookahs went around, as 
almost everybody smoked. They talked on all sorts 
of subjects; and the pupils of Eama Eupa the 
pedagogue, who had mustered strong to witness the 
marriage of their schoolfellow's sister, attempted to 
puzzle each other with difficult questions in arith¬ 
metic, to the great amusement of the wedding party. 
The family barber, Ganga Napit, was the busiest 
man in the whole assembly, for ho was attending 
to the smoking of the guests, filling one ImlM after 
another as soon as it was exhausted. And his 
amiable consort, the Ndpitni, was of equal service 
amongst the women guests, who sat, crowded like 
bales of cotton on the verandah of the big room, 
not, indeed, in supplying them with tobacco—for 
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Hindu women do not smoke^ thougli some of tkem 
chew tobacco-leaf with pdnAeol —but in enlivening 
the conversation and contributing to the gaiety of 
the scene. 

At last the auspicious hour arrived—^the hour on 
which sup, moon, planets, and stars had shed their 
selectest influences, and in which Madhava and 
Malati were to become man and wife, when Badan, 
with folded hands and a sheet of cloth round his 
neck, in token of his humility and submission, stood 
in the midst of the assembly and said, Sirs, as the 
hiijna (propitious moment) has arrived, if it be the 
command of the assembly I shall no longer delay 
in beginning the good work, but shall proceed to 
celebrate the marriage of my daughter with Mad¬ 
hava Chandra Sen, the son of Kesava Chandra Sen 
of Durganagar/^ Several voices cried out, We have 
no objection. Begin the ceremony. And may the 
blessing of Prajapati descend on the bridegroom 
and bride.^^ The ceremony of stri dchdra (or the 
behaviour of women, which immediately precedes that 
of marriage properly so called), takes place in the 
zenana, that is, in the inner courtyards of Hindu 
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houses; but, as poor people like Badan have no 
inner and outer yards in their houses, it trikes place 
in the only yard they have. The clilidlndtahi (the 
place where the ceremony is performed) had been 
prepared in that corner of the yard which was be¬ 
tween the big hut and the pedal-hut. There was 
a flat wooden stool on the spot; at its four corners 
stood four young plantain trees, round which threads 
were passed. Madhava stood on the stool, and 
Malati was now brought forward and whirled round 
the bridegroom and the plantain trees seven times. 
During this process, amid the exclamations of nlu ! 
idu! ulit / blows not unfrequently fell on the back 
of the poor bridegroom, as it is deemed unfair that a 
man should carry away a girl without suffering some 
pain. Sundari then performed what is called haran, 
that is, she took a brass plate filled with the products 
of the earth, and touched with it the forehead of the 
bridegroom. Nothing more was wanting to com¬ 
plete the union than the tying together of the skirts 
of each other^s clothes, the exchange of garlands of 
flowers, and the repetition of holy mantras. 

The marriage over, Badan now addressed himself 
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to the onerous task of providing the whole assembly 
with refreshments. The Satmnja on which they had 
been sitting was now taken up. A little quantity of 
water was sprinkled on the ground, to allay the dust; 
a plantain leaf was spread on the ground for each 
guest; boiled rice, boiled pulse, vegetable curry, fish 
curry, fish in tamarind, and curds, were distributed. 
The men ate on without speaking, the silence being 
now and then broken by loud cries of Here, more 
fish ! more curds on this leaf! They all washed 
their hands and mouths in the adjacent tank; each 
got sbpan, with the usual spices, to chew; the hookah 
went round and round, after which the assembly 
dispersed. The women were then feasted on the 
verandah of the big hut. The same delicacies were 
served up; they made less noise than the men, but 
I have been told that they ate more. After eating, 
washing their hands and mouths, and chewing 2 )dn, 
they all went away to their homes, excepting a few 
young women who had made up their minds to 
spend the rest of the night in the vdsarghar. What 
that is, the reader will be told in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE vAsAEQHAE. 


Now farewell, bride, and bridegroom 
Blest in thy new-found sire! 

May Leto, mother of the brave, 

Bring babes at your desire, 

And holy Cypris either’s breast 
With mutual love inspire. 

TheoJcritos. 


It is not to be supposed that while the friends- 
of the bridegroom and of the bride were entertained,, 
the bridegroom and . bride themselves should fast- 
But, to tell the truth, though the choicest viands— 
as choice viands, that is to say, as a Bengal raiyat 
can procure—were set before them, they could 
scarcely eat anything. Intense excitement arising- 
from the scenes enacted during the night had taken 
away Madhava^s appetite; and as for Malati, she 
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scarcely thought that what she was passing through 
was a reality. But there was another reason why 
Madhava made a poor supper that night. The room 
was crowded with a number of young women whose 
only vocation seemed to be to amuse themselves 
at the expense of the bridegroom. Alanga tried 
to clear the room of these women, but she failed. 
Scarcely had Madhava taken a handful of rice into 
his mouth, when one of the young women said— 
Our friend Kartikeya has a beautiful set of teeth 
each one is as small as a hoe, and as white as a 
hookah pipe,^^ which is usually made of ebony. 
Another said,—His eyes are beautiful, exactly like 
those of a cat.^^ A third admired his nose, which 
was beautifully flattened at the tip. A fourth came 
behind and dealt such a blow on his back that it 
sounded like a ripe palm-fruit falling to the ground 
from a lofty palmyra tree 3 on which the women 
raised a loud guffaw. But the longest dinner or 
supper has an end, and Madhava was removed to 
the Vdsarghar. 

VdsaVy or Vasarghar, is the room in which a mar¬ 
ried couple spend their first night after marriage, or 
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ratlier the remainder of that night in which the 
wedding takes place. Bengalis^ whether ricli or 
poor^ have no honeymoon; but the English reader 
of this authentic history must admit, after perusing 
the following account of the vamv night, that on 
that night is concentrated the honey not only of 
one moon but of twelve moons. Badan\s bed-room, 
which was a compartment of the big hut, and the 
best room in the house, was converted into vdsarcjlmr. 
As Badan was too poor to have a Iclidt, that is, a 
wooden bedstead with tester frames and mosquito 
curtains—he and all his people always sleeping on 
mats spread on the floor—he had borrowed from a 
neighbour for the uewly-married couple a talddposa^ 
which may be described as a large but low kitchen 
table. On the tciMdposa was spread a quilt, with 
two or three pillows. At the bidding of the young 
women, Madhava sat on the bedstead, and the 
women sat on the floor on a mat, amongst whom Malati 
took her place. After a little, a near relation of her 
mother^s took Malati in her arms, and made her 
sit on the left-hand side of Madhava. Malati 
blushed, and covered her face with the skirt of her 
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sad!. Tlic old women next went to the bridegroom 
and bride, and blessed them, invoking the gods and 
praying that they might lead a happy life, that they 
might become immortal, that they might rejoice at 
seeing the faces of many children, especially sons, 
and that their basket and their store might never 
fail. When this benediction was pronounced, Madhava 
and Malati came down from the bedstead, and, touch-^ 
ing the ground with their heads, made obeisance to 
them. Madhava then resumed his seat on the bed¬ 
stead, but Malati stayed with the women on the mat 
on the floor. The reader might suppose that the 
women would now surely retire, and leave the bride¬ 
groom and bride to themselves. Not a bit of it*. 
Alanga came to the door and told Madhava to go 
to sleep, and ho would have gladly done so if the 
women had allowed him. One woman said, Oh 
mother! what kind of marriage is this ? Does any 
bridegroom sleep on the night of his marriage ?' 
Madhava must sit up the rest of the night with us.. 
The spring has just begun, and what bride or 
bridegroom ever thinks of sleep? Come, friends,, 
let us all be gay.^^ Turning to the bridegroom, the 
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;same woman said, brother, you have got a 

Tiandsome and gentle wife; I hope you will t^’eat 
her well/^ 

Mddhava. What man ever ill-treats his wife ? 

First Woman. ^^What man ill-treats his own 
wife! You must be a ninny not to know that. Are 
there not hundreds of cases in Kanchanpur? Here 
is Kadi, for instance, who is beaten almost every 
night by her husband.^^ 

Mddhava. ^^It is very wicked to beat one^s 
wife. In my opinion no man ought, under (iny 
circumstances, to beat his wife.^^ 

First Woman. The bridegroom seems to be a 
nice man. 0, lo! Malati, your forehead is good. 
You have got such a nice husband.^^ 

Second Woman. You seem, sister, to be in love 
with the bridegroom. You had better go and sit on 
his left hand, and we shall all cry, ulu ! uln ! id a! 
The bridegroom^s words have pleased you. Now 
his words are honey-like, but afterwards they will 
turn into poison. It is the same with every bride¬ 
groom. All men are bad. They all ill-treat their 
wives 
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Mddhava. You seem to be speaking from 
personal experience/^ 

Second Woman, Well done, friend ! You seem 
to be a bit of a wit. There is some juice in you. 
You are not the dry stick I took you for. At first 
I took you for a cow; but it seems there is some 
stuff in you. Sdhdsli! (well done!) Sdhdsli! May 
you only live long! 

When these words were uttered, the other women 
showed some displeasure at the sarcasm, and ex¬ 
pressed the hope that there would be nothing dis¬ 
agreeable on that joyful night. The woman who 
had spoken, however, protested that she was not at 
all angry, and that what she had said was all in fun. 

One of the party asked Madhava whether he could 
tell stories for the amusement of all; on his saying 
that he would greatly prefer being a listener to being 
a narrator, one of the young women told a story which 
provoked no end of laughter. When the story was 
drawing to a close, Madhava unfortunately fell asleep, 
on which the reciter of the story, a young woman, 
gaily went up to the taJctdposa and pulled his ear, 
which produced roars of laughter. On hearing the 
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cry of a cuckoo from a neighbouring treo^ one of the 
party suggested that MMhava should regale the 
company with music. Madhava did not deny that 
he could sing, but said that woman^s voice was a 
great deal sweeter than man^s; he hoped, therefore, 
that one of the young ladies would sing. Most of 
the women there present could not sing at all, as 
it is reckoned disreputable in Bengali women, even 
of the peasant class, to sing; but there was one 
woman in the company who could sing, and she sang 
a love song, containing allusions to a parrot im¬ 
prisoned in a cage, and longing to be free, and to 
soar away into the regions of delight. The voice 
was so sweet that it was immensely applauded. 
Madhava at last yielded to the wishes of the ladies, 
and favoured them with a song. The song was 
scarcely at an end, when Alanga suddenly opened 
the door of the room, and said, Son, Madhava ! the 
crows are cawing, it is morning, the sun will bo up 
shortly. You had better get up and perform your 
morning ablutions. Where is Malati, dear Malati 
was lying on the mat in deep sleep. The women 
said they would not allow Madhava to get up from 
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bed till they got their fee of Sayydtoldni, that is, 
for putting up the bed. After a great deal of laughter 
the sum of two rupees was given to the women, who 
put up the quilt and the pillows and went to their 
homes. The money they got they invested in sweet¬ 
meats. Thus ended the pleasures of the vdsargliar, or 
pliulsayyd (flower-bed), as it is more generally called 
in the Vardhamana district, from the circumstance 
of the bed being adorned with flowers. Two days 
.■after the married couple started for Durganagar. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE VILLAGE GHOST. 

I’ VO heard my reverend grannie say, 

In lanely glens ye like to stray ; 

Or where auld ruin’d castles gray, 

Nod to the moon, 

Ye fright the nightly wand’rcrs ’way 
Wi’ eldritch croon. 

Burns. 

^^Why were you looking so intently on that young 
Vainhjl (mendicant), who came to ask alms this 
morning ? ” said Gayaram to his wife Aduri, one 
night on retiring into his room, and bolting the door. 

Aduri, ^^What Vairdgi? I look at another 
man^s face! 

Gay dram. What Vairdrji? as if you know 

nothing of the matter! You seem to have dropped 
from the clouds ! 
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Aduri, the name of guru (spiritual director), 

I have never gazed on any man^s face except on 
your^s. Do not accuse me falsely/^ 

Gaydrdm. Accuse you falsely, you cunning 
jackal! Have I not seen it with these two eyes ? 
The Vairdgi was standing in the middle of the yard; 
you came from the store-room with a handful of rice, 
and put it into his pumpkin; and, in the act of 
putting it, you looked into his face, and he looked 
at yours, and you gave an arch smile. I was in 
the cow-house, and saw it all. Dare you deny 
this ? 

Aduri. ^^In the name of Gopinath (a name of 
Krishna), it is all false. It is true I put a handful 
of rice into the young VairdgVs bag, but I deny 
that I looked at him and smiled. 

Gaydrdm. You did look ; you did smile. Don^t 
say No. I saw it all from the cow-house. 

Aduri. You are a very suspicious husband; in 
other respects, you are good. You always suspect 
that I look into other people^s faces, and that I 
speak to men; whereas, I never do any such thing. 
How many times since marriage have you suspected 
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me! But Parcvnesvara (God), knows tkat I am 
innocent.^^ 

Gaydrdm, I am not accusing you of any posi¬ 
tive crime. But you liave a bad heart, and you always 
look at the faces of young men. Why don^t you 
confess that you smiled at the young Vairdyi this 
morning ? 

Adwri. did not smile. You are speaking a 
lie.^^ 

On this Gayarain^s anger was roused, and he 
slapped his wife on the face. Aduri screamed, fell 
down on the floor, and screamed again as if she was 
in danger of her life. Alanga, who was in the adjoin¬ 
ing hut—the same on the verandah of which was the 
pedal—rushed out, and, going to the door of Gaya- 
ram^s hut, enquired what the matter was. On being 
told that nothing was the matter, only that chhoto 
boil (the younger wife) screamed simply because she 
was rebuked for her naughtiness, she went back into 
her room, advising her son to treat Aduri gently, and 
not to beat her. Aduri, lying flat on the ground, 
muttered to herself, 0 Vidhata, what an amount of 
misery hast thou written on my forehead! Happy 
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should I bo if I die ! The air would then enter into 
my bones/^ 

Gaydrdm. Now confess that you smiled on the 
Vairdgi, and promise that you will not do it again • 
then ni forgive you/^ 

Adiirl. ^^In the name of Gurtij I did not do it* 
Don^t think evil of me, O lord of my life/^ 

Gaydmm. Dare you again deny it, when I 
liavo told you that I have seen it with mine own 
eyes/' 

Aduri. But suppose I did look and did smile 
on the Vairdgi? What of that? Have I committed 
any crime?" 

Gayaram, with his Hindoo ideas of female delicacy, 
was so shocked at this outrageous answer that he 
got up from his bed, went to the corner where Aduri 
lay, and dealt on her back two or three vigorous 
fisticuffs. Aduri screamed again: but Alanga was 
asleep and did not hear her. There was no more 
conversation; Gayaram slept on his bed, which was 
simply a mat spread on the floor; and Aduri, sobbing 
and groaning for a long time, at last fell asleep in 
the place where she was lying. Gayaram woke up 
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early in the morning, took no notice of his wife, 
who was then fast asleep, and went to the cows. 

Aduri got out of her room at the usual time, 
and engaged herself with Alanga and Suiidari, in 
the ordinary househould duties; Badan and Kala- 
manik went to the fields, whither Gayaram had 
already gone, and Govinda repaired to the 
jpdtlimld of Eama Rupa Mahasaya, along with 
other boys of the neighbourhood. Sundari 
bathed first, as she was now the chief cook 
of the family, having no baby to nurse, and Alanga 
being too old and infirm to undertake the work. 
The gentlemen of the house returned home about 
the middle of the day for their dinner, and Govinda 
returned from the pdthsdldy his face and hands being 
besmeared with ink, clear proof that he had begun 
to write his letters in right earnest. The men took 
their meal first and went again to the fields; and 
Govinda to the afternoon school. The women then 
ate their dinner and, as usual, scoured the plates and 
dishes at the glidt of the tank with mud, ashes, and 
straw. Alanga then sat to her cliarhd, and Sundari and 
Aduri brought drinking water from the himasd/jara^ 
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each in an earthen liahl gracefully placed on the left 
side of the waist, with the left arm going round its 
neck to support it. 

It was about five o^clock in the afternoon, when 
Sundari and Aduri, sitting beside Alanga, were carding 
cotton for her, that an extraordinary scene occurred. 
Suddenly Aduri burst out into a loud laughter and 
fell down on the ground. On being raised up, she 
laughed still more, and began to jump about the 
verandah. Having never seen Aduri laugh so 
immoderately, Alanga and Sundari were quite con¬ 
founded and ascribed her strange behaviour to the 
influence of hdtds or ^^air^^—that is, to demoniacal 
agency. The news of Aduri^s possession ran like 
wildfire through the village, and reached Badan and 
his brothers who were in the fields. They imme¬ 
diately came to their house, which they found filled 
with a large crowd, and where they saw a sight which 
they had never before witnessed. The reader has 
been already told that it is reckoned a great sin in a 
Hindu (at least a Bengali Hindu woman) even to see 
the face of the elder brother of her husband—at any 
rate her eyes ought never to meet those of his. 
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Accordingly Aduri, since her marriage, had never 
looked into the face of either Badan or Kalamanik: 
when they were in the house she went about com¬ 
pletely veiled. The same Aduri had now become 
quite a changed being. She had taken off her sdd^ 
from the head and the upper part of her body, and 
was therefore naked from the waist, upwards. In 
this state she came before Badan and Kalamanik, 
and laughed and danced and jumped about. They 
both became convinced that an evil spirit had taken 
possession of her. But there are two sorts of posses¬ 
sion, in Bengal at least;—one by a witch and the 
other by a ghost: and the question was—Was Aduri 
under the influence of a witch or of a ghost ? And it 
was important that the question should be speedily 
answered, as the two sorts of possession required 
two entirely different systems of treatment, and the 
doctor that expelled a witch was unable to cope with 
a ghost. At the suggestion of an old woman who 
happened then to be in the house, the matter was 
satisfactorily settled. She suggested that a piece of 
turmeric should be burnt and brought near Aduri^s 
nostrils; if she quietly bore the fume and smell it 
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would then bo concluded that she was under the 
influence of a witch; but if she could not endure it^ 
then it was plain that she was possessed, or eaten/^ 
as the expression is in Bengali, by a ghost. Accord- 
ingly Gayaram and three other stout men caught 
hold of Aduri—for she seemed to have become 
superhumanly strong—and a piece of turmeric was 
burnt l)elow her nostrils, with the smell of which 
Aduri was no better pleased 

Than Asmodous with the fishy fume 

That drove him, though enamour’d, from the spouse 

Of Tobit’s vson, and with a vengeance sent 

From Media post to Egypt, there fast bound. 

The moment the fume of the turmeric entered 
Aduri^s nostrils, she gave an unearthly shriek, and 
tried to get off from the four strong men who were 
holding her. There was no doubt that it was a 
case of demoniacal possession, or leather ghost-pos¬ 
session. There lived at Devagram, a village only 
a mile distant from K^nchanpui', an exorcist called 
Blmtadiija (demon-expeller), or more commonly ojlidy 
whoso fame was in all the neighbouring villages.. 
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This person was speedily sent for. As it will tako 
some time before the mighty physician whose juris¬ 
diction extends to the world of invisible spirits 
arrives^ let me improve the interval by giving to 
the reader a brief account of the different classes 
of Bengali ghosts^ their habits and modes of appear¬ 
ance, or strictly speaking, of Bengali-Hindu ghosts, 
for of Muhammadan ghosts, usually called MdtudoSy 
who are regarded as infinitely more mischievous than 
Hindu ghosts, I do not at present enquire. 

Of Bengali ghosts, that is, the spirits of Bengali 
men and Bengali women, there is a great variety; 
but there are five classes which generally make their 
appearance, if not in cities and towns—for they seem 
altogether to have left the seats of enlightenment 
and civilisation—at least in the villages of Bengal. 
The first and most honourable class of ghosts are 
those which pass by the name of Bmhmadaitijas^ or 
the spirits of departed Brahmans. They generally 
take up their abode in the branches of the gaytU 
^iSV(itli(X/ fFicits COnliJ’oliQ/Jy the most sacred species 
of the Ficus relujiosay and also in the branches of 
the holy srijplial (Mjlc MarmelosJ. Unlike other 
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ghosts^ tliey do not cat all aorts of food, but only 
tlioso wbicli are considered religiously clean. They 
never appear, like other ghosts, to frighten men, 
such an object being beneath their dignity. They 
are for the most part inoffensive, never doing harm 
to benighted travellers, nor entering into the bodies 
of living men or women; but should their dignity 
be contemned, or their sandnvi sanctoruvi be invaded 
or desecrated, their rage knows no bounds, and the 
neck of the offender is ruthlessly wrung and broken 
—a species of vengeance to which they are some¬ 
what partial. Hence a Hindu will hardly ever climb 
up the Ficus conlifoUa except in dire necessity; and 
if Brahmans must often climb the JEtjh Marmelos 
for obtaining the sacred trefoil so largely used in 
Brahmanical worship, they do it only after offering 
prayers to the gods in general, and to the Brahma- 
daitya in particular who may have taken up his 
abode in the tree to bo climbed. 

Another class of ghosts, and they are by far the 
most numerous class, are simply called hlnitas, that 
is, spirits. They are the spirits of departed 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras. They are tall as 
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palmyra trees, generally thin, and very black. They 
usually live on trees of every description, excepting 
those, of course, on which Brahmanical ghosts have 
taken up their abode. At night, especially at mid¬ 
night—the hour and power of darkness—they go 
about in the villages and fields, frightening night- 
walkers and belated travellers. They prefer dirty 
places to clean, and have never been seen in the 
precincts of the temples of the gods. They are always 
stark naked. They are rather fond of women, whom 
they usually possess. They eat rice and all sorts of 
human food, but their favourite dish is fish. Their 
partiality for fish is so well known, that a large 
bribe is necessary to induce a Bengali peasant to go 
at night from one place to another with some quantity 
of fish in his hand. If he has the foolhardiness to 
go, especially to the outskirts of a village and to the 
fields, he is sure to bo attacked by a ghost or ghosts 
anxious to devour the fish. If two ghosts attack 
him, the peasant has reason to bo thankful, for in 
that case the two ghosts are sure to quarrel with 
each other, and the peasant to escape scot free. The 
best way to defend one^s self from the attack of a 
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bhuta, is to repeat the names of the gods and 
goddesses, especially of KAli, Durga, and Hiva, the 
last one being named hhiltanaiJi, or, the lord of 
ghosts. Another mode of preventing the attack of 
a ghost is to carry with you a stick or rod of iron, 
a metal of which spirits are, somehow or other, greatly 
afraid. Hence Hindu peasants, who require in 
some seasons of the year to go out to the fields at 
night, carry with them rods of iron. But neither 
the repetition of the names of the gods and goddesses 
nor an iron rod, will prevent a ghost from frightening 
a man from a distance; they are safeguards only 
against a ghost touching his person. All ghosts, 
owing to the peculiar conformation of their mouth, 
speak through the nose. 

The hhiitas are all male ghosts; but there are two 
classes of female ghosts, ctAled j)etn{s and sdnlihchilinis. 
Of the petnis not much is known, except that they 
are terribly dirty—the stench of then* bodies when 
near producing violent nausea in human beings; that 
they are very lascivious, trying to waylay benighted 
passengers for the gratification of their lusts; and that 
intercourse with them is sure to end in the destruc- 
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tion of both the body and of the soul. Sdnlilicliihnis, 
or Saiilchachurms, so called, in the opinion of some 
demonologists, because they put on clothes as white 
as sankha (conch-shell), and, in that of others, because 
they are fond of breaking conch-shells to pieces, are 
female ghosts, not so filthy as ])ctnifiy but equally 
dangerous. They usually stand at the dead of night 
at the foot of trees, and look like sheets of cloth as 
white as any fuller can make them. 

Another class of ghosts are the slxandluilidtas, so 
called from the circumstance that their heads have 
been cut off from above their shoulders. These head¬ 
less ghosts are probably the most terrible of the whole 
set, as they have never been known to spare any 
human being with whom they have come in contact. 
They generally dwell in low moist lands, outside a 
village, in bogs and fens, and go about in the dark, 
rolling on the ground, with their huge arras stretched 
out. Certain death awaits the belated peasant who falls 
within the folds of those gigantic arms. It is time, 
however, to put an end to this ghostly dissertation, as 
I perceive from the flutter amongst the inmates of 
Badan^s house that the ghost doctor is at the door. 
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Before the arrival of the ojhd (ghost-doctor),. 
Aduri had been carried vi et armis into Badan^s sleep¬ 
ing-room, where she was jumping, dancing, stamping 
on the floor, making herself almost naked, now 
shrieking, now muttering unintelligible sounds. As 
soon as the ojlni entered the room, she sent forth an 
unearthly yell, and went to a corner. The exorcist, 
who was an able-bodied, middle-aged, rough-looking 
peasant, sat on a wooden plank on the floor, and began 
to blow with his mouth, and to utter some mantras, of 
which we give the following specimen :— 

Dhuld sat tarn, 

Madhu pattam, 

Lddhuld karam sdr; 

Asi hdjdr koti bandam, 

Teis hdjdr Idr. 

Jc pathe ydya amuk chhcdc do kes, 

Bain, yogiiii, pret, bhut, 

Bdo, bdtds, deva, dut, 

Kdhdro iidiko nabaleo. 

Kdr djnd? 

Kdnader Kdmdkhya hddijhi chandir djnd; 

Siggir Idg, Idg, Idg. 

Eising from his seat and approaching Aduri, the- 
doctor said—Who are you ? Where do you live ? 
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Aduri, with a strong nasal accent, said—What 
have you to do with mo or my place of abode ? 

Ojhd, ^^But you must tell me who you are, or 
you will feel the consequence/^ 

Aduri, Do your worst. I won^t tell you who 
I am. I defy you to injure me.^^ 

Ojhd, “ By Mahadeva ! if you do not reply to 
my questions, Bll pound your bones in a mortar. 
Aduri. I won^t reply to your questions. 

On this the ojhdj began to mutter the mantras, 
to blow with his mouth with all his might; and then 
belaboured poor Aduri with a bamboo twig which was 
in his hand, Aduri shrieked with agony, and then 
said, with the invariable nasal twang, that she was 
ready to answer all his questions. 

Ojhd. ^^Who arc you?^^ 

Aduri. I am a hh fda, a subject of Mahadeva.^^ 
Ojhd. Where do you livc?^^ 

Aduri. I formerly lived in the big mango-tree 
'on the south-west corner of the tank hlmdsacjara ; but 
some time ago I changed my residence, and have 
taken up my abode on the tdl (palmyra) tree in the 
corner of Badan^s house.^^ 
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Ojhd. Before you became hluita, whose body 
did you animate in this world 

Adurl. That is a question which I am forbidden 
to answer. It is a secret of the spirit-world.^^ 

Ojhd, “ But why have you come into the body 
of chhoto hou ? 

Adurl, Because she is vain of her beauty, and 
because she looks into the faces of men and smiles. 
Ojhd, ^^You must leave her immediately.^^ 
Aduri, ^^You cannot force me to leave her/^ 
Ojhd, caidtj you say? Just wait.^^ 

So saying, ho again began unmercifully to flog 
Aduri, who flew about like lightning from one end 
of the room to the other, her eyes staring wildly, 
her hair dishevelled, her clothes falling off her body, 
the olijd closely following. Thump succeeded thump. 
Groans, shrieks, and unearthly nasal sounds filled 
the room, and everyone present was horror-struck. 
After a little Aduri took breath and said, or rather 
the ghost in her, that she would go away in the 
course of an hour. The ojhd insisted on instant 
departure; and flagellation commenced afresh. At 
last the ojhd took out of his bag the root of a certain 

YOL. I. M 
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herb, wrapped ifc up in a jpdn leaf, and forced 
it into the mouth of Aduri, who chewed and swal¬ 
lowed it. She remained perfectly still for a few 
minutes. The ojlui again said: ^^Are you going 
immediately to leave clilioto bou?^^ 

Aduri, ‘‘ Yes.^^ 

Ojhd, ‘‘ What sign will you give of your depar¬ 
ture ? How shall we know that you have left her ? 

Aduri, When I go away I shall carry with 
my teeth a curry-stone from this room to the end 
of the verandah. 

Ojhd, ^Wery good.^^ 

The ojhd ordered the curry-stone of the family 
to be brought. It was about ten pounds in weight. 
Aduri caught it between her teeth and proceeded 
towards the door, the threshold of which sho had 
scarcely stepped over when she fell down and 
fainted. Alanga, Sundari, and Malati—for the last 
had returned from her fathor-iu-law^s house—took 
her up insensible and in lock-jaw. A pair of ydnti 
(nut-crackers made of iron) was pushed between her 
teeth, a little water was poured down her throat, 
and sho revived. On becoming conscious she pulled 
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the veil down her face, and, looking at Sundari, 
said in a whisper, '^Why am I here, sister? Why 
arc so many people assembled here ? The ghost- 
doctor, at whose supernatural skill everyone won¬ 
dered, was rewarded with one rupee and an old 
dhuff, and the crowd dispersed. That night, and 
many following nights, Gayaram would not sleep in 
the same room with his wife; and he got reconciled 
to her only after she had been purified by a religious 
ceremony performed by the family priest. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

OOVINDA AT SCHOOL. 

And then the whining schoolboy, with liia satchel, 

And shining morning-face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. 

As You JAhe It. 

We must now return to our licro, and notice wliat 
progress lie was making in reading c‘ind writing under 
that redoubtalile pedagogue, Kama Rupa Sarkar, of 
Kanclianpur. We saw him on the first day trace 
his letters with chalk on the ground; ho remained 
at it for about six months, after which he exchanged 
the ground for palmyra-leaves, and chalk for the 
reed and ink. I say the rcccJ^ for the natives of 
Bengal, whether Raja or raiyat, do not use goose- 
quill, or swan-quill, or steel pens; their lealama 
{fcaKafio^;), is made of the reed lihdgdd {Sacchanim 
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spontaneum), only the learned professors of Sanskrit 
h)ls or colleges prefer to it the more common 
bamboo. As for the writing material, slates were 
unknown, till they were introduced into the country 
by the English, and are used only in schools orga¬ 
nised on the English model. The leaves of the fan- 
palm are preferable to slates for beginners, for 
three reasons :—in the first place, the palm-leaf costs 
nothing, especially in the villages; sccondli/, it is 
more lasting, as it never breaks, and seldom tears; 
thirdlyj it is lighter than a slate, and therefore can 
bo more easily carried by children. Provided wnth 
a bundle of about twenty pieces of the palmyra- 
leaf under his left arm, the reed-pen resting on the 
upper hollow of his right car, an earthen ink-pot in 
his left hand, and his right hand free, our hero 
used every morning and afternoon to go to the 
pmthsdldy with other boys of the neighbourhood. He 
always returned home with his hands, face, and 
dlmti bespattered with ink; for whenever he wrote 
on the palm-leaf a wrong letter or an ill-formed one, 
he immediately used to brush it off with his hand, 
or his wrist. But Alanga and Sundari were rather 
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pleased with the sight than otherwise, for the abun¬ 
dance of ink on his body and clothes only showed 
how diligent their darling was in his studies. 

In the old-fashioned, orthodox village imtlmUaSy 
which are even now found all over the country, a 
boy only wi'ites for some years, and docs a little 
arithmetic, but seldom reads a book, the two subjects 
to which the greatest attention is paid being cali- 
graphy and arithmetic. Early in the morning, wlien 
Govinda went to school, he spent some hours in 
writing the fifty letters of the Bengali alphabet, 
the compound letters which arc so puzzling to 
foreigners, the numerals from one to a hundred, and 
the like. Before the forenoon school was dismissed 
ho recited, in a chorus with other boys, those com¬ 
pound letters and the numerals. In the afternoon 
school he again wrote those very things, and in the 
evening, before being dismissed, recited in a sing¬ 
song manner, along with other boys, the whole of 
the Multiplication Table up to twenty times twenty,, 
a table with which Bengali boys are more familiar 
than any other boys in the world. Next to the 
writing of the alphabet followed the writing of proper 
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names, especially of persons; the names of all the 
boys in the school, and those of the major part of 
the inhabitants of the village successively, appeared 
on the stage of the palm-leaf. 

The study of arithmetic went on i)assu with 
caligraphy and orthography. First came a lot of 
arithmetical tables, which were all committed to 
memory ; addition, both simple and compound, fol¬ 
lowed; next, subtraction, both simple and comi^ound; 
then the boy at once passed on—for Bengali arith¬ 
metic has not the formal processes of multiplication 
and division—to what in European arithmetic is 
called Proportion, or the Kule of Three, but which 
in Bengali goes by the various names serliaslid, 
'indiilxaslidj lidnrlidndnidslidy (interest), lidthcU 

Jcdlly hiifJidkdll (mensuration), according to the subjects 
to which the doctrine of Proportion is applied. The 
reader must not suppose that Govinda went through 
this course of arithmetic; his school course was cut 
short, as we shall see by-and-by, after he had 
mastered compound subtraction. As slates are not 
used in the village schools, and black-boards are as 
unknown in the inUlisdlds as Bab bagels Calculating 
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Macliine, and as palm-leaves are ill adapted for 
containing long rows of figures, all aritlimetical 
operations arc carried on, at least for some years 
in a boy’s school life, on the mud fioor of the school- 
house. 

The lowest class of a Bengali piltliSLihi^ of the 
primitive orthodox fashion, is the chalk or jloor class ; 
in this class Govinda remained about six months. 
The next class is the imlm-lcaf class, in which our 
hero studied for about three years. In the begin¬ 
ning of his fourth year he was promoted to the 
^lantam-lcaf class. Higher than the plantain-leaf 
class is the paper class, in which boys write on paper 
instead of on plantain-leaves; but Govinda’s educa¬ 
tion did not come up so high. His education ended 
in the plantain-leaf class, of which some detailed 
account may not be unacceptable to the reader. 
Govinda now threw away his palm-leaves, nnd took 
to the plantain, of the leaves of which ho had an 
abundant supply in his own house; but if the supply 
was now and then exhausted in consequence of the 
celebration of a feast, on which occasion plantain- 
leaves do, as we have seen, the duty of plates, he 
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had only to beg or borrow, or to steal them from 
neighbouring houses or gardens. Govinda now gave 
up the wiating of merely personal names, and took 
to epistolary composition. This same study of epis¬ 
tolary composition, or correspondence, is a most 
important branch of Bengali education, and is pur¬ 
sued for years in the village pathsidds. Essay¬ 
writing is unknown in the primitive schools of 
Bengal, simply because it is not necessary to the 
purposes of life. Whatever is required in practical 
life is assiduously studied; and it must be acknow¬ 
ledged that the writing of letters is of essential 
importance to persons engaged in business. Nor 
is Bengali letter-writing an easy task. There are 
hundreds of set forms in which men are to be 
addressed according to their station in life, 
and to the relations in which they stand to the 
writer. The form in which the writer of a letter 
should address his father is different from that in 
which he should address his uncle, and the paternal 
uncle different from that in which he should address 
his maternal uncle; and the same is true of all the 
degrees of consanguinity and relationship; so that 
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the set forms of epistolary address are practically 
infinite. On this dark and unfathomable ocean of 
epistolary composition our hero was now launched. 

By the way, our English. schools and colleges in 
Bengal might take a hint in this respect from the 
village ]}atlisala. Our educated young men, our 
B.A.^s and M.A.^s in general, can hardly write a 
common letter in every-day English. They will 
write you a long Essay on the Feudal System in 
Europe, or a critique on Macbeth,or an analysis of 
^^The Flower and the Leaf;^^ but they will murder the 
Queen\s English in wiuting a common business letter* 
There must be something vicious, something essen¬ 
tially wrong, in such a system of education. Of the 
two systems, the system of the village inlthmla, 
which aims at the practical and the useful, is infinitely 
more sensible. By all means have the ornamental 
part of education, but do not sacrifice utility to 
ornament. An M.A. and Fellow of the Calcutta 
University, when joining his appointment at a 
Mofussil Station, thus notified his arrival to his 
official superior: Sir, I beg to inform you that I 

have arrived here yesterday.^^ 0 temjjora / 0 mores f 
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Can nothing bo done to remedy this disgraceful 
state of things ? 

It may be easily believed that our hero was often 
subjected to that system of disciplinary correction of 
which Rama Riipa was so warm an advocate. A 
peasant's son, young, vigorous, and in rude healthy 
Govinda hated the restraints of a school, and often 
played the truant. Instead of going to school he 
often repaired to the high embankment of some 
distant tank, or to some mango tope or tamarind 
grove, and there played with boys tending cattle. 
Rama Riipa, however, adopted vigorous measures for 
the seizing of truants. He had formed a sort of 
detective police, consisting of four able-bodied 
darpudos, or senior pupils, who were sent out when¬ 
ever a truant had to be caught. AVTicnever Govinda 
was absent from school, these detectives went to his 
house, and asked his mother or grandmother where 
he was. If told that he had gone to school as usual^ 
they sought for him in the outskirts of the village,, 
and especially his favourite haunts, and invariably 
captured him. If he showed resistance, his legs 
would be caught hold of by two of the lads, and his 
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'arms by the other two. Thus suspended between 
four stout bearers, Govinda, half dead with fright, 
was often brought to the and there well 

thrashed by the pedagogue. This detective police 
was useful to the village schoolmaster in other ways. 
Whenever there was a feast in his house—and feasts 
are ever and anon occurring in Hindu houses, however 
poor—and he stood in need of plantain-leaves, to 
tserve as plates for his guests, he had only to order 
his detectives to procure them; and they forthwith 
entered some garden and stole plantain-leaves for 
their teacher, who, asking no question for conscience 
sake, gladly received them with thanks. 

Govinda was successively going through these 
varied processes of mental quickening, healthy disci¬ 
pline, and excellent moral training, when his school 
'Career was suddenly brought to a close by an accident, 
a description of which must bo reserved for a future 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE SATI. 


O sight of misery ! 

You cannot hear her cries—their sound 
In that wild dissonance is drown’d ; 

But ill her face you seo 

Tlie supplication and the agony ; 

See in her swelling throat the desperate strength 
That with vain effort struggles yet for life ; 

Her arms contracted now in fruitless strife, 

Now wildly at full length 
Towards the crowd in yaiii for pity spread ; 

They force her on, they bind her to the dead. 

Curse of Keliama. 


It was somewliero about this time, when Govinda was 
between seven and eight years of age, that he witnessed 
one of those horrible scenes which, in former times> 
were daily enacted on the plains, and especially on the 
banks of the sacred Bhagirathi, but which, thanks ta 
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tlie enlightened humanity of the British Grovernment, 
have now been altogether suppressed. Every one at 
Kanchanpur had taken his midday meal—for the hour 
was about three o^clock in the afternoon—and Grovinda 
was on his way to the initlmihi, with his bundle of 
palm-leaves and mud ink-pot^ when his cars were 
regaled with a peculiar beat of the drum which he had 
never heard before. As the sound proceeded from 
near the house of his fathcr^s family priest, Kamdhan 
Misra, Grovinda, instead of going to school, turned 
towards that lane, especially as he saw nunibers of 
men, women, and children were running in that 

direction. Eamdhan Misra^s father had died that 
morning, and the peculiar beat of the drum, to which 
we have alluded, announced to the inhabitants of the 
village that his wife, or rather widow, had resolved to 
burn herself on the same funeral pile with her 
husband. Grovinda entered the house with difficulty, 
as it was filled with a large crowd. In the 

middle of the court-yard of the house ho saw 

Eamdhan^ s mother sitting surrounded by a great 

many women. Far from weeping on account of the 
‘death of her husband, she was every now and then 
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laughing, and seemed to be the gayest of the gay. 
She looked clean and bathed; the nails of her fingers 
and toes had been pared off by a female barber, and 
the sides of her feet, as well as the tips of her toes, 
had been painted red with the alaJeta; she was 
dressed in a suit of new clothes, or rather in a new 
.sdti; she was dazzling in ornaments in all parts of 
her body; her forehead was painted red with ver¬ 
milion ; her lips were red with the paint of catechu 
and lime in the which she was chewing; and 
she waved in her hand a small twig of the mango 
tree with leaves; altogether, she looked not as a 
widow mourning for her deceased partner, but pre¬ 
pared as a bride adorned for her husband.^^ The 
dead body of her husband had been already carried 
to the place of cremation, and she was about to 
follow thither. As she walked through the streets— 
for the burning place was in the outskirts of tho 
village—she said to tho hundreds of men and women 
who had flocked to see her, that that was the day 
of her marriage, the happiest day of her life; and 
she raised tho well-known marriage shout, uhtf 
iilit/ There was not a single person in the village. 
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male or female^ who did not look upon her with the 
utmost reverence. They called her sati, or the Chaste 
One^ by way of eminence, as her conjugal fidelity 
was such that she was following her husband into the 
invisible world. They compared her to Savitri—the 
ideal of a Hindu wife, and praised her for her extra¬ 
ordinary piety, her conjugal faithfulness, and her heroic 
fortitude. As the procession wont on, exclamations 
of nhi ! nhi ! nhi / Ilari hoi! Hart bol ! Ilari hoi! 
rent the air; and the deafening totn-toniff kept time 
with those sounds. At last the procession reached the 
side of the tank, where the pile had been prepared,, 
on which the body of the deceased had been already 
laid. The pile was between seven and eight feet 
long, about four broad, and three high. There was 
a goodly array of faggots and flax; a pot filled with 
clarified butter was also there. 

The mil pow took off the ornaments from her 
body, and distributed them amongst her friends 
and relations, who were standing around her; and 
she threw among the crowd handfuls of fried paddy 
{kJiadi), and shells {kadi), which she had with her. 
Great was the scramble among the crowd for the fried 
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paddy and the shells, for it was believed that they had 
the singular property of miraculously healing all sorts 
of diseases. Mothers not unfrequently tied one or two 
of these shells round the necks of their children as 
a charm against all disease. Govinda was fortunate 
enough to get one of these shells, which he care¬ 
fully secured in a corner of his dluitL She next 
went through the ceremony of irradalcslun, that is, 
she went seven times round the pile on which the 
body of her deceased husband had been laid, scatter¬ 
ing about her all the time fried paddy and shells. 
Gircumambulation over, she went up to the pile with 
unfaltering steps, and laid herself down beside the 
body of her deceased husband. The living and the 
dead were now tied together by strong ropes, and 
faggots were heaped upon them. A death-like still¬ 
ness followed. Eamdhan, the son of the living and 
the dead, now approached the pile with a lighted 
faggot in his hand, to discharge the last offices of 
filial affection prescribed in the holy books. With 
averted eyes he applied the faggot to the mouth of 
his deceased father, and to the pile. The pile blazed 
np in a moment, and the women and other relations 
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of the deceased,set up a loud scream. As the flame 
reached the satt^,s body, she shrieked; hut the drums 
were beat in full chorus, to drown the cries of the 
unhapi^y woman. More faggots were applied, and 
quantities of (jliij or clarified butter, were poured 
upon them to aid tlio combustion. 

But lo! the sati has disengaged herself from 
the ropes l)y whicli she had been tied. She sits up. 
She stretclies out her hands imploringly. She 
screams. Slio attempts to escape. The intoxication 
of superstition liad liitherto kept her up, but she 
now gives way to nature. But in vain. The drums 
arc now beat at their loudest; deafening sliouts of 
ITari hoi! ILtri hoi / pierce the skies; and by means 
of two bamboos, which were kept in readiness, the 
mti is prevented from getting down. It is all over 
with her. She has fallen a victim to grim super¬ 
stition. More faggots and <jhl were had in requisi¬ 
tion till the bodies were quite consumed. What 
Govinda felt on witnessing this shocking scene I 
know not, for ho has left no record of his thoughts; 
but it is not too much to assert that there was not 
a single man or woman in all Kanchanpur who felt 
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that there was anything wrong in that dreadful act 
of self-murder; on the contrary, all regarded it as 
an act of the highest piety, and looked upon tlie 
unfortunate victim of Brahmanical superstition as 
an especial favourite of Heaven. 

This was the last time when the sail rite was 
performed at Kanchanpur, for in a few months after 
this event. Lord William Bentinck, one of the most 
beneficent of rulers that ever wielded the destinies 
of an empire, had the moral courage to enact, on 
4th December, 1829, that law which for ever put 
a stop to that murderous practice. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

EVENINGS AT HOME. 


I conld a tale unfold, whoso lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul; freeze thy young blood ; 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres ; 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand on end. 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 

Hamlet. 


I FORGET whether I told the English reader—for the 
Bengali reader does not require to bo told it—that 
in the village of Kanchanpur there was no such thing 
as a tavern. There was, indeed, a grog shop in the 
outskirts of the village, where spirits distilled from 
rice were sold, but it was resorted to only by the 
lowest people, like hddls and dams, people much 
lower in social status than the agricultural class to 
which Badan belonged. Besides, in the grog shop 
no company could be had; people went there merely 
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for drink, and after getting wkat they wanted, they 
returned to their homes. Badan and any member of 
his family would no more think of drinking spirits or 
wine than of committing murder—the former habit 

being reckoned almost as heinous a crime as the 

% 

latter. Badan, Kalamanik, and Gayaram, therefore, 
generally spent their evenings at home; only now 
and then they visited their friends. In the summer 
months, beginning in February and ending about the 
middle of June, after returning from their day^s work 
in the field, and after they had washed their feet and 
hands, they spread a mat in the court-yard, sat upon 
it cross-legged, smoked, and talked on the events of 
the day. Alanga often sat near them, not on the 
mat, but on the ground at a little distance, and joined 
in the conversation. The subjects of conversation 
were often the state of the weather; bullocks; the 
progress made in ploughing, or harrowing, or sowing, 
or irrigating; the zamindaFs rent; and the mahdjan^s 
(inoney-lendeFs) interest. In all these matters old 
Alanga took as keen an interest as Badan himself. 
Sometimes a neighbour dropped in, to whom was ad¬ 
ministered the never-failing hospitality of the hookah. 
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Govinda was invariably present at these evening* 
parties. At sun-down, he returned from the imtlisdld; 
put away in a corner of the verandah of the big hut 
his bundle of palmyra-leaves, his reed-pen, and 
earthen pot of ink; washed his hands, feet, and 
mouth, at the tank; ate in the kitchen his ddl and 
hlidty dealt to him either by his mother or his grand¬ 
mother—for, as a little boy, he could not wait so 
late as eight or nine o^clock, when the men and 
the women (excepting Alanga, who, as a widow, had 
only one meal), usually had their supper: and sat 
on the mat in the yard beside his father and 
uncles. Sitting there he was made to recite the 
Multiplication Table, and other lessons which he 
had learnt at school. Badan, though not initiated 
into the mysteries of reading and writing, often 
put arithmetical questions to his son and heir. 
The following are specimens of the questions he 
put: 

If for one pice you get ten plantains, how many 
plantains would you get for four pice ? 

If for one pice you get ten plantains, what 
would be the price of fifty plantains ? 
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The first time Badan proposed such questions, 
Govinda in his simplicity, asked, 

Which sort of plantains, Bdbd ? (Bdhd being 
invariably used in Bengali for papa.) Is it the 
martaindnffj or the hvutdU kind?^^ 

Badan, giving a smile significant of superior 
wisdom, sagely replied, 

It does not matter, Govin, what sort of plantain 
it is, the calculation is all the same” 

Over a question, Govinda would sometimes spend 
a quarter of an hour, and Badan, fearing that the 
little mathematician had fallen asleep, would ask. 
Are you sleeping, Govin ? ” when Govinda 
would immediately answer, 

^^No, Baba, I am not sleeping; I am calcu¬ 
lating it in my mind/^ 

But Badan had the good sense not to torture him 
with a large number of questions; after one or two 
questions, ho allowed liim to do whatever he chose. 
And what Govinda chose every night to do, was to 
go to a neighbouring hut, which was occupied by 
an old woman famous for story-telling. 

Sambhu^s mother—so the old woman was called 
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—was about fifty years of age, a widow, who sup¬ 
ported herself by spinning thread and selling it to- 
weavers. She had a son of the name of Sambhu, who, 
being about ten years old, made himself useful and 
earned a little money by tending the cows of a 
neighbour. Sambhu^s mother was acknowledged to 
be the best story-teller in her part of the village,, 
and was therefore looked upon with admiring awe 
by all the children. As soon as the lamps were lit, 
children dropped in into her hut, sometimes singly, 
sometimes in groups of two or three, to listen to tlie 
marvellous upakathas (stories) of Sambhu\s mother. 

It was this party of children that Govinda joined 
every night after extricating himself from the arith¬ 
metical cross-examination of his father and nudes. 
The old woman sat in her hut before a dim lamp, the 
oil of which was suppVud to her every eveuwvv; hy nue 
<>r otli«‘r »'[ hor udanld** audiouee. ^he NVas not, h«a\* 
ever, idle wJuIr n f iting h|u* incessantly tnriiccl 

tin- which went nKUHl merrily to the tmu* of 

y)*nan, ‘iKnan, nKnan, WVtiW 'iwcnVws a 

rrr mn mm-fal nfvntr waaiti tlrt’p thf handlo of the 

mrhgy**/ frri^nt he-'r ri^ht hnn€i, anr/ the C/BnJcd COttoil 
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from her left, and make gestures suitable to the^ 
narrative. 

Sambhu’s mother^s stories were usually on three 
subjects—kings and queens, ghosts, and the travels of 
four friends. Every king of Sambhu^s mother had 
two queens, one of whom, called Suo, was always good;, 
and the other, called Duo, was always bad; and the 
story always ended in the punishment of the bad queen 
and the prosperity of the good one. Four Friends 
in TraveF^ was the stock-theme of another class of 


stories; and though their adventures were different 
in different stories, the four friends w'cre always 
the same, viz., raj‘pufra (king’s son), pdtrer-indra 
(minister’s son), Icoiodler-pntra (son of the prefect of 
the police), and soddfiarer-jjutra (merchant’s son).. 
But tlio most popular of all her stories were those 
about ghosts, in reciting which she exerted her 
utmost ])owers of description. When describing the 
approacli of a ghost, she would lower her voice into 


a whisper, and when the ghost spoke she alway* 
spoke through the nose. On such in^casions tio 


young listeners always got frightened; they drew 
toward, cacl, otlor and ,0,^ 
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they felt a shiver through the system, and their 
hair stood on end. When the last story of the 
night was a ghost-story, the children were afraid 
to go tv their homes smgly; they formed themselves 
into a group, from which each one dropped off as 
he came to the door of his house, the boldest of the 
company being the last to reach home. Though 
Govinda was the story-teller’s next-door neighbour, 
he never could go homo alone after hearing a ghost- 
story; his comrades always accompanied him not 
only to the door, but to the inside of his house. 
These ghost-stories, volumes of which arc lieard by 
every Bengali boy, produce two effects on his mind 
—they strengthen his idea of the supernatural, and 
make him timid and cowardly. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE HINDU WIDOW. 

Sche wccpetli, woyleth, cryeth piteously ; 

To slen Lirself scho wayteth pryvyly. 

The Knighte^s Tale, 

It was the month of August. The elephants of the 
quarters were dipping their gigantic trunks in the 
universal ocean^ and scattering the limpid element 
in the face of the heavens. The rain was descending 
in torrents, each drop of which was so thick and 
heavy, that the people of Kanchanpur compared it 
to the pestle of a pedal; and the oldest inhabitant 
of the village declared that he had never seen since 
his birth such copious showers. The embankments 
of the mighty A jay a broke, the banks of the Maya 
overflowed, the country for miles was under water, 
and Kanchanpur looked like an island in the ocean. 
All husbandry was of course put an end to; the 
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cows were pent up in their folds; and the pcasants^ 
either smoked in idleness or spun packthread in their 
rude reels, except those adventurous spirits who 
went out with hand-nets to catch fish in the surround¬ 
ing waters. When, after a few days, the waters had 
subsided, and the balks of the paddy fields were 
just visible, Badan, Kalamanik, and Grayaram went 
to see those fields on which grew the Aus paddy,, 
which before the late heavy rains was almost ready 
for the sickle. Each of the three brothers had the 
peasant's ^dnchaxi or bamboo stick in his hand, with¬ 
out which they never went to the fields. As Gayaram 
was walking upon a balk between two paddy fields, 
a Icentij/a serpent, a species of cobra di capella, 
jet black in complexion, about three cubits in length, 
reared its hooded head above the waters, stood almost 
bolt upright for a second, and darted like lightning 
towards him. It was not unlike those snakes in the 
forests of Calabria, of which Virgil speaks in his 
Georgics,^^ a passage from which we give in 
Dryden^s translation:— 

In fair Calabria’s woods a snake is bred, 

With curling crest and an advancing head: 
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Waving he rolls, and makes a winding track; 

His belly spotted, burnished is his back. 

While springs are broken, while the southern air 
And dropping heavens the moistened earth repair, 

He lives on standing lakes and trembling bogs, 

And fills his maw with fish, or with loquacious frogs. 

Such was the snake which made a dash against 
Gayaram. There was no time to escape. In the 

twinkling of an eye the serpent darted its fangs 

near his ankle-joint, turned again, and gave a second 
bite. Kalamanik, who was at a short distance, 
rushed forward, and with one blow of his heavy 
bamboo, put an end to the malignant career of 
the venomous reptile. But it was too late. The 
poison of the I’enfiifa is quicker in its effects than 
that of almost any other species of serpent. 
Gayaram dropped down. Badan, who had now 

come up to the spot, tied his gdmchhd (bathing 
towel) above the part bitten, and with the 

assistance of Kalamanik carried him home. The 
women set up a loud lamentation. The neigh¬ 
bours, and the inhabitants of the village in general, 
came in crowds, and were struck with horror. Many 
were the prayers silently offered to the goddess 
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Manasa Devi, the goddess of snakes, for GayanWs 
recovery. Some proposed one drug, some another; 
at last it was decided that the famous mdl (serpent- 
catcher) of Chandrahati, a village two miles distant, 
who was a well-known curer of serpent-bite, should 
be sent for. The only thing that Badan did in the 
meantime, was to bind the leg tightly above the 
ankle, and to wash the wound with milk. But the 
poison was evidently working into the system. 
Gayaram now shrieked in agony, and now was falling 
into a stupor, and they tried their best to keep him 
awake. As Gayaram was very young, veiy gentle 
in his disposition, and never did any injury to any 
one, the sympathy of the whole village was excited 
on his behalf. Many old women proposed many 
nostrums, some of which were tried, but without 
effect. 

The mdl of Chandrahati at last arrived, and 
immediately began operations. He rubbed down the 
body of Gayaram, as if trying to bring down the 
poison which had coursed up; blew over it with his 
mouth, and muttered many mantras, one of which 
was as follows :— 
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Haya more ki holo! 

Ghataito bish molo ! 

Nai bish, bisharir ajna. 

But tho ojhd did not resort to mere charms and 
incantations. He made the patient swallow several 
roots of plants reduced to powder, and a substance 
which looked very like nousddar (ammonia), though he 
refused to mention its name. The whole night the 
mdl tried his utmost, now calling upon the gods, 
chiefly Mahadeva; now rubbing down the body; now 
blowing with his mouth; now administering drugs. 
But in vain. Before dawn, Gayaram was a lifeless 
corpse. 

This dreadful event filled with unutterable sorrow 
the members of the humble family whose fortunes 
form the subject of this book. Badan felt as if his 
right hand had been cut off, for though Gayaram 
was the youngest of the three, he had wisdom beyond 
his years, and often gave salutary advice in times of 
difllculty. Kalamanik, though less demonstrative 
than Badan, and somewhat stern and unengaging 
in his outward demeanour, had within his rough 
exterior the sterling gold of a truly generous and 
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sympathetic nature; and his inward agony of mind at 
the premature and terribly sudden loss of an affec¬ 
tionate brother, which was all the more intense that it 
found no outlet, visibly told on his health. Alanga^s 
grief was infinite. As the deceased was her youngest 
son, she had perhaps greater affection for him than 
for the other two. Day and night she wept over her 
•son prematurely cut off. She began and ended the day 
with lamentations, her mournful dirge being often pro¬ 
longed to the silent and solemn hour of midnight. For 
a long time she did not touch the cJiarku, but spent 
the afternoon in loud lamentations, which might have 
been heard from distant huts, and in which she dwelt 
on every feature of the person and every trait of the 
character of her favourite son. It was Kachel weep¬ 
ing for her child, and refusing to be comforted 
because he was not. The recollection of the sort 
of death which Gayaram had met with added to the 
poignancy of Alanga^s grief. It was an unnatural 
death. Death by serpent-bite, by lightning, by fire, 
by a fall, and other sorts of accidental and sudden 
end, are regarded as visitations from the gods for 
,sin. And Alanga could not understand why tlwify 
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of all people ill tlie village, should bo visited with 
such a dreadful calamity. . She said to herself: 

Don^t we fear and worship the gods ? Don^t we 
respect Brahmans ? Don^t we give alms according 
to our means ? Don^t we practise the usual religious 
ceremonies ? Why then should the gods be angry 
with us ? What sin have we committed that wo 
should bo visited with so heavy a calamity ? O 
Vidhata ! was this in thy mind?^^ 

Aduri^s sorrow was, however, the gloomiest, though 
perhaps less disinterested than Alanga^s. It was the 
blackness of dark despair. Her married life was 
now at an end. Though young, she must remain a 
widow all her life. Association with a husband is 
regarded as the sumrtmim honum of womanly existence. 
Is life worth anything now that happiness has become 
impossible ? What made her saddest was the hor¬ 
rible prospect of perpetual widowhood. Her sun 
had gone down while it was noon. Hope, that comes 
to all, never visited her. The rest of her life—if 
life it could bo called—was to be one continued 
midnight, without the remotest prospect of a dawn. 
It is impossible not to sympathise with a Hindu 
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^idow. It is not that she is persecuted and tor¬ 
mented by her relations and friends—that is a 
fiction of foreign writers, of people unac(piainted 
with Hindu life in its actual manifestations—but 
the peculiar wretchedness of her condition lies in 
this, that the fountain of Inn* heart, witli its affec¬ 
tions and desires, is for evnn* dried np. Slio l)ecomes 
a soulless thing, and her life a blank. Adnri did 
not, like Alanga, fill the house and the neighbour¬ 
hood with lier cries, nor did she expatiate in her 
lamentations on every good quality of her amiable 
husband. Such a thing would have been deemed 
indecent in a widow. Her gri(‘f was a silent grief. 
She sobbed day and niglit. She broke lier onia- 
ments, whether of conch-shell, or sealing-wax, or 
silver; she broke the iron ring on her wrist, the 
symbol of wifehood; she no longer braided her 
hair; she gave up daubing the top of her fore¬ 
head with vermilion, which distinguishes . ji Hindu 
wife from a Hindu widow; slie gave np putting 
on mils with coloured l)ordcrs. Her sh.are of the 
pleasures of life had been exhausted; her part on 
the theatre of life had been played out: henceforth, 
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tliough in tlio worlds s]i(3 was }\ot to bo of the 
world. 

English people have, somehow or other, got the 
idea tint a Hindu widow j*oceivcs harsh and cruel 
treatment from tlic relations of her husband. l^his 
is not true There are no doubt exceptional cases, 
but, as a general rul(‘, Hindu widows are nut only not 
ill treated, but they meet ^vith a vast deal of 
sympathy. Old widows in Bengali Hindu family 
are often the guides and counsellors of those who style 
themselves tlie lords of creation. We had tlie liappi- 
ness of being acquainted with a venerable old Hindu 
widow wlio was not only rlio mistress of her own 
house, consisting of a considerable number of middle- 
aged men and women, but she was often the referee 
of important disputes in the village of which slio 
was an inhabitant, and her decisions were received 
with the highest respect. Nor is this an exceptional 
case. Old widows, provided they have intelligence 
and good character, assert, on account of their experi¬ 
ence in life, their superiority over men younger than 
they. As to the privations of widows, a little too much 
is made of them. Besides the one supreme privation 
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of having* the fountain of their affections sealed up^ 
the others, of whicli foreign writers make so much, 
are not Avorth speaking about. The most considerable 
of these minor privations is that only one meal is 
permitted them in twenty-four hours. }3ut this 
restraint Avill cease to be regarded as a privation Avdieii 
it is considered that a wld()w\s meal is usually lai‘ger 
in (|uantity and lieavier in Aveight tlmii that of a 
married Avoman; that tlie meal is taken in the after¬ 
noon not many hours before sleep ; that most Avidows 
are sleek and stout ; and that many ot‘ the strung 
and able-bodied peasants of the North Western 
ProAunces, and the Hindu Sej)oys in the Bengal arm}", 
take only one meal in tAventy-four hours. Let not 
the reader suppose that Ave are extenuating the misery 
of Aduri. Her case Avas truly ^^itiable. Though 
not anticipating unkind treatment from the rest of 
the family, she felt that she was socially dead; at any 
rate, that she was alone in the world. 

This calamitous event in Badaids little household 
altogether changed the colour and complexion of 
our heroes destiny. It is idle to conjecture what 
he might have become if his education had been 
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can*ieel on; lie might perliaps have become a tuoliarlr 
(elerk)^ a (jouiasfd (agent), or a vnlh (manager) to 
a zamindar. Ihit the untimely death of Gayaram 
put an end to all those Impes. Govinda could not 
bo conveniently allowed to continue his studies. 
Gayaram had charge of the cows and of the bullocks. 
Ne)W that ho is gone to the other world, who is to 
attend on them ? Badan and Kalainanik were 
rccpiired for cultivation; and the women—excepting 
little girls—of .Badaids class of peasants do not 
usually tend cows in the field. The resolution was 
at once taken that Govinda should no longer go to 
the pathmh'l. '^Idius closed our hen/s career at 
school, where he had learned to add, to subtract, 
and to sign his name. But there is another educa¬ 
tion quite different from that which is given in 
schools; how Govinda profited by it will be seen in 
subsequent chapters. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

ODDS AND ENDS. 

Tliere is a tear for all tliat die, 

A mourner o’er the humblest grave. 

Byron. 

After tlie terribly sudden death of Cayarani^ the- 
family in whose fortunes we are interested became 
unclean for a month; for what is called mourning 
amongst Europeans, is called dsoiiclia (uncleanness) 
amongst Hindus, not unlike the custom of the Jews 
of old. Upon people whose life is a continual scene 
of privation, dsoiicha does not press heavily: still 
it entailed some hardship on the little family. Fish, 
which is an essential accompaniment of Bengali diet, 
being eaten along with rice both at mid-day and at 
night, was not touched by any member of the family 
during the thirty days of unclcanness. To Alanga 
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alone this was no privation, as she had ceased to ho 
piscivorous since the coinmcncement of her widow¬ 
hood. Free social intercourse with friends was not 
cultivated, as a person who is unclean cannot touch 
anotlier without defiling him. The hair on Badan^s 
chin and forehead—parts which are always shaven, 
uidess a Hiudiij like tlie Jewisli Nazarite, dedicates it 
to some god—was siilfered to grow; and mustard 
oil, with whicli a Bengali, wliether Raja or raiyat, 
anoints his body before bathing, and which makes 
liis face to shine, was discontinued. The greatest 
austerities are naturally practised by the nearest 
relations of a deceased person—by his eldest son 
and his widow; but as Gayaram had no children, 
they were practised by Aduri alone. She put on the 
same piece of .ve//—without a coloured border—day 
and night for a whole month; and after bathing every 
day, she kept on her person the saft dripping wet, 
till it dried of itself. She did not join the family 
meal, and did not eat what had been cooked by 
others; she cooked for herself: nor was she allowed 
to eat what the others ate—she had to bo satisfied 
with one meal a day of simple rice boiled with 
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a little milk or clarified butter. In this manner, 
Adiiri and tlie rest spent the whole of the unclean 
month. On the thirtieth day took place the purifi¬ 
cation. Tlie male members of tlie family were shaved 
by the family barber, and the female barber pared 
the nails of the fingers and toes of the women. 
Tliey then bathed in a tank, put on new clothes, 
performed certain religious ceremonies called -s'yviddAa, 
with the assistance of the family priest—and thus 
became clean, and restored to the society and com¬ 
munion of their fellow-men. 

We have more than once, in the course of this 
narrative, spoken of Bad«^n^s family <juru, or spiritual 
director, family priest, and family barber of both 
sexes; and the English reader may ask how could 
a poor man like Badan, a mere cultivator of the 
soil, afford to keep such expensive articles as a father- 
confessor, a priest, and a barber. But whether they 
are expensive or not, those three gentlemen are 
essentially necessary to every Hindu family. There 
cannot be a Hindu family which has not its its 

I'iiiroliitfij its nap ltd; and the reason is that there 
cannot be a Hindu family without its religion, re- 
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ligiou being interwoven with social manner.s and 
customs. 

Nor are these officers expensive. Ganga Napita, 
tlie barber, once a fortniglit shaved tlie foreliead and 
cliin of Badan, Kalamanik, and afterwards of our hero ; 
and his worthy partner in life, whose name we never 
heard, as she was always called or more 

familiarly Napfriiij once a month pared the nails of tlie 
women. And what did the couple receive for these 
fortnightly and monthly services ? Why, not more 
than half a tnait (maund) of paddy about the time of 
harvest, the price of which in the days of which we are 
speaking could not have been more than four annas, or 
sixpence, besides some occasional presents at a marriage, 
on purification after the death of a member of the 
family, at the birth of a child, and the like. The 
puroJitta (priest) of the family, Ramdliaii Misra, the 
same whose mother became satiy who officiated at 
births, marriages, deaths, and all religious celebra¬ 
tions, hardly received anything except the offerings 
(consisting of rice, plantains, and the like) made to 
the gods on those occasions, and occasional presents 
of the products of the earth in their seasons, like 
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brinjal^ potatoes, pulse, sugar-cane. Thougli most 
Aguris are of the Saida sect, Badan was a Vaish- 
nava, and had thc^’efore a gosmun for his g^u'u, or 
spiritual guide, whose name was Vrindavana Gos- 
vami, of the village of Aogram, many miles distant 
from Kanchanpur. lie visited the family once a 
year in the course of his ecclesiastical visitation, tha 
object of which was not so much the imparting 
of ghostly instruction as the fleecing his flock as 
much as he possibly could. Indeed, he did not 
give instruction at all. The only thing he ever 
did to any disciple during that disciple^s lifetime 
was to whisper once into his car one or two un¬ 
meaning sounds like /ding Icris/ina, or ring d/utngy. 
or dliung idiut, which unmeaning sounds are called 
vija-inantrary or sccd~p.ragerSy and which the disciple 
had to repeat, either mentally or in a whisper, 
every day of his life at least one hundred-and-oight 
times. When the gosvami inflicted Badan with his 
annual visit, he had to give him an eight-anna piece 
(a shilling), except on occasions of initiation into 
the sccd-imiyerr, when the spiritual guide expected 
perquisites. The English reader may think that the 
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(jiirif. is the bishop, and the iJiiroluta is his curate 
such is, however, not the case. The two persons 
are quite independent of, and may bo unknown to, 
each other, tlieir functions being entirely different. 
The ijarib is something like a Father Confessor, and 
the yurohlfd like a Chaplain. The intelligent reader 
will thus perceive that a Bengali niiyat like Badan 
is not too poor to entertain the services of a Father 
Confessor, a, d(jmestic chaplain, and a family surgeon 
—for Ganga Nfipita wielded both the razor and the 
lancet—since tlie total annual cost for keeping those 
three dignitaries did not come up to more than six 
shillings. 

It may bo asked again by the simple English 
reader, if tlie remuneration of the spiritual guide,, 
the priest and tlie barber, be so little, how do they 
maintain tliemselves and their families ? In the first 
place, these three ])ersonages render services to a 
great many people, and every little makes a muckle. 
The barber of Badan was the barber of hundreds of 
other people in the village, since every Hindu requires 
the services of the craft, and no Hindu shaves him¬ 
self ; BadaiFs priest was the priest of a great many 
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other families^ some ot‘ whom were rich, and gave 
him a great deal; while Badaids spiritual guide had 
disciples, not only at Kanchanpnr, hnt in hnndi’cds of 
other Yillages scattered all over the country, from 
all of whom he received his yearly stipend. In the 
second place, the spiritual priest and harbor do not 
depend for their livelihood on the income of their 
trade or profession: each has some acres of land, 
which he cultivates by employing labourers. 

In the villages of Ihmgal, nearly all classes of 
people, excepting the peasantry, ged their clothes 
washed by mcmtDcrs of the dliobd caste, who have 
been washermen from generation to gemeration. In 
Badan\s house the women did the washing, which 
took place once a month. On such occasions, the 
clothes, put in Jidndh containing water, cow^s urine, 
and ashes—especially the ashes of burnt plantain 
trees, which have a powerful alkaline property—were 
subjected to the process of boiling, and then taken 
out to the tank jiear the house and beaten upon a 
plank or a big stone, and subsequently washed in 
water and put in the sun. Exceptionally fine clothes, 
like those worn on high days and holidays, were 
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given to the jirofe-ssional washeniian. I should,, 
however, remark that every member of Badaids 
family washed in. water his or her dhuti or 
every day at the time of bathing, as it is reckoned 
unclean, from a ceremonial point of view, to put on 
during the day tlie same piece of cloth in which a 
person has slept at night. Hence a Hindu, though 
poor, must iiave two pieces of cloth—one to bathe in 
(bathing naked being unknown in the country), and 
another to put on while the first one is drying in the 
sun ; and if a peasant be the poorest of the j^eor he 
has his (jdiurJiJidj or bathing-towel, which he wraps 
round his waist whilst his dhuf! is drying. Consider¬ 
ing that I Bengali Hindu peasants bathe every day 
throughout the yeai-, and every day wash their clothes 
in water, we have no hesitation in saying that they 
are about the cleanest peasantry in the world. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

PASTORAL SCENES. 


A various group the herds and flocks compose : 
Rural confusion ! On the grassy bank 
Some ruminating lie ; wlnlo others stand 
Half in the flood, and, often bending, sip 
The circling surface. In the middle droops 
The strong laborious ox, of honest front. 

Which, incomposed, he shakes ; and from his sides 
The troublous insects lashes witli his tail, 
Returning still. 

Thomson's Seasons. 


Our liero has bidden adieu to the school of Rama 
Riipa^ and enrolled himself a student in the great 
school of Dame Nature. He has done with primers, 
with palmyra and plantain-leaves—at least so far as 
writing on them is concerned; while tlie music of the 
multiplication table he has exchanged for the harmony 
of warblers of the grove. We have seen what Govinda 
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did every day when he attended the ; let 

us now see what he.did every day after ho had been 
installed neat-herd of the family. 

Govinda rose early every morning before crow- 
cawing, went to the straw-loft, took down some 
bundles of paddy straw, and, with the assistance of 
his uncle Kalamanik, began chopping them with a 
large sickle called honti. With the chopped straw, 
mixed with water and some pieces of mustard oil¬ 
cakes, he filled those minds or earthen tubs, which 
were half sunk in the ground on the yard near the 
stack of straw. Having made ready their food, he 
brought out of the cow-house all the cows and 
bullocks, and tied them to their respective tubs. 
While the cows were munching their breakfast, he 
went into the cow-house, made a heap of the dung 
in a corner of the yard, and threw the refuse into 
the dunghill behind the kitchen. He next swept 
the cow-house and made it as clean as he could, 
strewing the wet places with ashes. After some 
time the cows were milked; but as Govinda was not 
yet equal to the operation, he contented himself 
for some time with merely catching hold of the calves 
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by tlieir ears^ while Kalamaiiik, sitting on his toes in 
a kneeling posture^ and resting the milk-can between 
his knee-joints, went on milking, at a great rate, to 
the delightful tune of chan-cho, rhan-cliOy cJncii-cho. 
The next thing he did was that he went out, with a 
large cpiantity of the milk and a half s-ccr measure, to 
a Brahman family in the neighbourhood who had con¬ 
tracted with Badan for a daily supply. On returning* 
homo he made preparations for going out to the 
fields with the cows. These preparations consisted in 
putting a quantity of tobacco in an earthen cup—tor 
our hero, though only twelve years old, had already 
taken to smoking—in pouring a little quantity of 
mustard oil into a clu>n[j(l (bamboo phial) to-.anoint 
his body with before bathing, and in tying some 
fried rice in his gdmchhd. The preparations over, he 
loosened the cows, and took them out to graze beside 
a large tank, where was an aavatha tree, in the shade 
of which \^ere sitting four lads who had evidently 
come on the same errand as Govinda. On seeing 
him one of the lads said, Hullo, Gove, what is the 
matter? We thought you were not coming to-day 
Govinda, am a little late to-day. I was 
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dolaycd in tlio house tJic Biiattacluiryas^ where I 
stopped a long* time Ijcfore they took milk. I'he 
fjinnl (mistress) liad gone to bathe, and tliere was 
nobody in the Iioiise to take milk.^^ 

Fir.^i Lad. Ifow imicli milk does jNLangli give 
noAV ? I thought she was about to cease giving 
milk.^^ 

G(n:tn(h[. ^SShe will do so soon; but in the 
meantime she gives one nrrr of milk both morning 
and evening.'’^ 

Second’ Jj((d. ^SShe is a Lakshmi cow'. Do you 
know, Gove, that your father l)ouglit Mangli from 
my fatlier 

(Joclnda. Yes ? It is curious I never heard of 
that. How much did my father pay for her ? 

Second Tj((d. ^Hle paid only ten fnlidsd^ 

I may state here that the word rupeya, or as it 
is commonly written rupee or rupi, is unknown to 
the peasantry of Bengal, at least to Bengali Hindu 
peasants ; the word they invariably use is taka. 

(Jovuida. That is very cheap; for she is a 
good cow.^^ 

Second Lad. Of course, it is very cheap. My 
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father gave her away almost for nothing, as he was 
in arrears with the zamindar/^ 

Thinl Lad. ^^Look! look! there is a hanamdii 
(baboon) coming towards us with something like a 
gunny-bag in its hands. What can it be 

Oovuida. It is a gunny-bag of hadi. The 
rascal has stolen it from the roof of some house. 

Third- Lad. ^Wery likely. Look! the Jianumdn 
has gone up the tree. I hope the fellow will not 
pelt our heads. 

Govinda. If he did you should bo thankful, as 
Hanioiidn was Eama^s beloved servant and devoted 
disciple. Your head would be sanctified.^^ 

Third Lad. Sabash! Sabfeh ! (Well done!) 
By going to ]idtlisdJa two or three years, Gove has 
become a Pandit. May you live for ever, Gove! 

Govinda. ^^What have I done to call forth such 
sarcasm ? I don^t pretend to be wiser than you all.^^ 
Fourth Tjad. ^^Look ! another Itaniimdn is coming 
with a baby monkey suspended on her chest.^^ 

Second Lad. Gove! see your Mangli is going 
into Padma PaFs sugar-cane field. If he sees it he 
will drive the ghost out of you by abusing you/^ 
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Govuida, {Bawling aloud and directing his voice 
towards the conj Mangli about to enter the sugar-cane 
idantation.) heli! heh ! Mangli! Don^t go 

there, you sgdld (wife^s brother, used as a term of 
abuse) of a cow/^ 

Second Lad, Mangli does not caro for your 
words ; she is now fairly in/^ 

Govinda now ran towards the sugar-cane planta¬ 
tion, and brought back the cow, not without getting 
some abuse from Padma Pal, the owner of the planta¬ 
tion, who happened to be there at the time. 

After this the live boys began in fun to throw 
clods of earth at the baboons on the tree. One of 
these baboons was what is called a godd, that is to 
say, a baboon of unusually large size, and fierce in 
proportion. The godd, being provoked to wrath, 
started up, reared its long tail in the form of a circle, 
leapt from branch to branch, and filled the air with 
sounds of Oop, oop, oop; it again sat on a branch, 
showed its teeth at the lads in a fierce manner, and 
gave out from its deep chest the harsh cry, hhakor, 
hliakoT, Ichalcor: at last being completely foiled by 
the missiles of the juvenile assailants, it came down 
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from the tree and galloped away to a distant one, 
the female baboon following with her cub. 

After the baboons had gone away, Grovinda 
and his associates ate the parched rice which each 
one had brought for himself, and then sauntered 
among the thickets and climbed up trees for fruits. 
They ate a lot of wild fruit called ha inchi —the shrub 
on which it grows abounding in the place, and an 
acid fruit called Karanclui; but tbe fruit which they 
liked best, and which they found growing on a large 
tree in the vicinity, was the phalsd fGh'cwm a>^iaticaj, 
They all climbed up this tree, and, sitting on its 
branches like so many baboons, ate its little pleasant 
fruit. They then went to look after their cows and 
to bring them together, as they had dispersed in 
different directions. This done, they anointed their 
bodies with mustard oil, which each one had brought 
for himself in a bamboo phial. Bathing then followed. 
The tank was full of aquatic plants of a hundred 
species, of which the raMahamhal (Nelumhium 
specioswnj or red lotos, was the most magnifi- 
cent-^looking. Our cow-herd boys tore up large 
quantities of various sorts of water-lilies, the pods 
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of some of which and the stalks of others are edible. 
After this feast of fruits was over, and after they had 
again put on their dhittis, which had been extended 
on the grass for sunning, Govinda said—^^Well 
friends, I am going home to eat hlicif; please take 
care of my cows during my absence; I shall be late 
[n coming, as I shall have to go to the eastern meadow 
with hliAf for my father and uncle, but Sambhu will 
come before me, and relieve you all three/^ So 
Govinda and Sambhu, his neighbour, the son of the 
story-telling woman of whom we have spoken, went 
away. Govinda ate his bhdt at home, took his father 
and uncle^s dinner to the fields on the east side of the 
village, and returned to his place at the foot of the 
asvatlui tree, where he found Sambhu sitting alone, 
as the other three had gone home for their dinner. 
After some time those three returned, and the party 
spent the afternoon in very much the same manner 
as the forenoon—now going after their cows to 
prevent them from injuring the crops, now climbing 
up trees and playing pranks on their branches, now 
singing songs about cows and women, and now playing 
at hddugudu. But the great object of their solicitude 
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in the afternoon was tlic gatliering of a basketful 
of cow-dung^ on the failure of which they would be 
sharply rebuked by their parents, guardians or 
mastcL’s. 

The sun has now set, though a few of his depart¬ 
ing rays are still visible on the leafy top of distant 
palmyras. It is twilight—in Bengali very apjwo- 
priately called fjodliidl, or co^y^s* dust —the cows must 
be taken home. Each neat-herd boy, with a basket 
of cow-dung on his head, and a bamboo stick in his 
right hand, is behind his herd of cows, ever and 
anon shouting aloud, either bidding the obedient 
kine to walk faster, or calling back any cow which 
has strayed from the right path. They proceed by 
threes, or fours, or sixes, in a row, according to the 
breadth of the road, which is not always a constant 
quantity; they kick up a great deal of dust, as the 
roads are never watered except by heaven; they 
block up sometimes the whole road—the women, 
with ludsis of water on their waist, standing on both 
sides to make room for them. In this fashion 
Govinda takes his cows home; ties them to their 
respective stalls in the cow-house; fills their tubs 
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witli chopped straw, water, and cakes of mustard oil; 
milks some of them, with the assistance of E[alamanik; 
makes a good fire, or rather smoke, of cow-dung 
cakes to drive away mosquitoes and fleas; and then 
shuts up the cow-house for the night—and with it 
we also shut up this chapter. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
govinda’s friends. 

Tho friends tlion hast, and tlieir adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel 

Hamlet. 

The system of caste prevents the different classes of 
Hindus from full social intercourse with one another. 
Aguris will not eat and intermarry with any that 
do not belong to that caste; and the same is 
is true of the thirty-six castes into which the whole 
Hindu community in Bengal is said to be divided;, 
but^ short of eating, drinking, and intermorrying, 
there is a good deal of intercourse and kindly feel¬ 
ing between members of different castes. An Aguri 
may have a godld (milkman), or a sadgopa (agricul¬ 
tural caste), or a man of any other caste, as his 
most intimate friend, although they may not enjoy 
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eacli otlier’s company at dinner—a thing somewhat 
unintelligible to the dinner-loving Anglo-Saxon, who,, 
we suspect, can hardly conceive of friendship, except 
through the stomach. Amongst the different classes 
of the peasantry and artisans of Bengal, there is 
a vast deal of friendly intercourse; and it is by 
no means an uncommon thing for lads of difPerent 
castes to v(nv eternal friendship with one another. 
The friendships of which we are now speaking are not 
unlike those we read of among the ancient Hellenes, as 
in the mythical story of Damon and Pythias, the 
half-legendary tale of Ilarmodios and Aristogeiton ;; 
and some instances of which are charmingly 
told us in the Dluh^jne^ of the Attic Bee.^^ But 
it is impossible to avoid the suspicion, especially from 
the lively descriptions of Plato, that, generally speak¬ 
ing, there was something morally rotten in those out¬ 
wardly graceful friendships, and that a Hellenic crasfes 
was not always a virtuous friend. The friendships 
of the peasant youth of Bengal, however, are generally 
virtuous and disinterested. One peasant boy vows, 
eternal friendship with another peasant boy, or with 
a boy of the artisan class, and the fact is not only 
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known to tlie parents anrelatives of both—and tlio 
same was doubtless true, in most cases, of tlie 
Hellenic cmsfal —but the formation of tlie sacred tie 
is ratified and strengtliened by exchanges of presents. 
Two friends, of the sort of which wo arc speaking, do 
not mention each other\s names; the one calls tlie 
other, whether in private or in public, simply friend. 
Youthful friendship amongst the Grecians seems to 
have been excessively jealous—an crasfe>i guarding the 
youth ho loved almost with the same jealousy witli 
which a man guards his wife. Friendship amongst 
the youthful peasants of Bengal is different. Indeed, 
•a Bengali peasant lad has generally three friends, all 
of them close and intimate; and there does not 
seem to be the slightest jealousy manifested by them. 
The three friends have three different names. A boy 
generally has a sdmjdty a handhii, and a mitd —all 
meaning the same thing, namely, friend. But when 
one peasant boy says to another peasant boy ^^Yoii 
are my sdngdtf ho can never become his haudhio 
or mifdj the sdngdt remains sdiujdt all his life: and 
the same is true of the handhu and the viifd. Nor 
do these words indicate different degrees of intimacy, 
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as a boy is equally intimate with all three. A 
iiiltti is usiiJilly one^s namesake^ but this is by no 
means invariably the case. Our hero, who was a 
sociable spirit, contracted in early life friendship 
with three lads of about the same age with himself, a 
short account of each of whom, as they will sometimes 
appear on the scene in the course of this narrative, it 
is desirable to give here. 

The mnijdt of Oovinda was Nanda, the son of 
Kuvera Karmakai', the blacksmith of the village. 
Kuvcra was a tall thin man, strong built, and 
muscular; with a rather high forehead; with eye¬ 
brows joined together over the root of the nose, which 
was aquiline in shape; his bright black eyes were 
sunk deep in their sockets; and his lower lip was 
ever and anon put upon the upper one—a sure sign 
of determination of character. He was probably 
the hardest worked man in the village. As he 
was the only blacksmith at Kanchanpur his hands 
were full of work. All day from early dawn to a 
late hour in the night, the forge was ablaze; and 
every now and then large pieces of iron, like broken 
fragments of the sheeted lightning used to be 
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put on the anvil and hammered and stretched to tho 
requisite size. The htnutrsdld (smithy) was always 
crowded with people come on business. One has 
come to get his ploughshare mended^ another his Icatari 
(bill-hook)j a third his Icdde (sickle), a fourth his Imdal 
(axe), a fifth his lioddit (hoe); a woman has come 
to get her honfi (a sort of sickle used in the kitchen) 
toothed; a patJiidld boy has come to get his rude 
penknife sharpened by the addition to tho blade of 
a little steel which he has brought with him; while 
a lot of peasant boys are sitting there for fishing 
hooks which Kuvera has promised to make for them. 
Kuvera was assisted in the smithy by his son Nanda, 
who was the very picture of his father, and who 
bade fair to become one of the best blacksmiths in 
the whole district, almost equal to Visvakarrna—tho 
Hephaestos of the Hindus. This lad, about sixteen 
years old, was our heroes sd)Ujdt; and Govinda saw 
him in tho smithy almost every evening after dis¬ 
charging his pastoral duties in the cow-house. 

Govinda^s handlui was Kapila, the son of Sagara 
Mistri, a carpenter. Having never been to Calcutta, and 
being employed only in village carpentry, Sagara had 
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never made cliairs or tables, since those articles of 
furniture are not used by either the Hindu gentry or 
peasantry, except a few of the former, who have 
formed Anglicised tastes. But he could make 
excellent sleeping Ichdf.s^ (wooden bedsteads), richly 
carved at the head, boxes of all sizes and of various 
sorts of wood, neat pindds (flat stools) of jack-wood, 
stools of every description, doors and window-frames, 
and ivVlcis (palanquins), better than those made at 
Vardhamana, and almost equalling in fineness those 
manufactured at Kapalitola, in Calcutta. But that 
in which he chiefly excelled was the making of 
earthen images of the Hindu gods, which, though 
constructed in Calcutta by potters, were made at 
Kanchanpur by carpenters. His skill was every year 
called forth, especially at the time of the Durga 
Piija, the image of which goddess he made almost 
to perfection, according to village ideas of perfection 
in mud sculpture. All the inhabitants of the village 
used to be in raptures with the image of Durga 
and her group which Sagara made for the zamindar 
of Kanchanpur. The women declared that the images 
were so life-like that speech and locomotion were 
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only wanting to make them living gods and god- 
desses, while the painted canopy above the images 
they extolled as a piece of perfect painting. But 
S%ara exercised other functions than those of a 
carpenter, a mud modeller, and a painter: he made, 
or rather the women in his house made, and sold 
chi (id. I doidt know how the case stands in other 
parts of Bengal, but in the district of Vardhamaiia, 
at any rate in the village of Kanchanpur, clilda was 
always made and sold by carpenters, tliough I 
confess I sec little connection between carpentry 
and c/izWd-making. But what is chuld ? the English 
reader will ask. It is rice soaked in water, and then 
taken out and flattened by means of the pedal 
or the rice-husker. This when dried by exposure 
is called chidd, largely eaten by the peasantry 
with curds and treacle, or fried dry, in which 
state it is recommended by Bengali physicians to 
convalescent patients as a light diet. Kapila, the 
handlm of Govinda, inherited the many-sided genius 
of his father, and could with equal facility make a 
jack-wood jpinddj paint Durga, and flatten rice. 

Govinda^ s mitd was Madan, the son of Kasi 
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Datta, 0110 of tlio or grocers of the village. 

I liavo called Kasi a grocer^ though he dealt in 
scarcely any articles sold by European and American 
grocers. Webster^ in his Dictionary, says, that a 
grocer is one who deals in tea, sugar, spices, coffee,, 
liquors, fruits, &c.^^ Kasi jmidl had no fruits in 
his shop, tliougli some of the Calcutta jiiudis sell 
plantains and cocoa-nuts; he sold no liquors, and, if 
he had sold them, he would have been excommu¬ 
nicated, and would have lost his caste; of coffee, 

neither he nor his village-men had ever heard the 
name; sjiices of some kinds ho certainly had; sugar 
he perhaps had, but cliiefly, I suspect, in the shape 

of molasses; and, though lie had heard the name 

of trlidj or tea, he had none in his shop, as no one 
in the village, not even the rich zamindar himself,, 
drank it. What did he sell then ? He sold rice^ 
paddy, pulse of various sorts, salt, mustard oil^ 
cocoa-nut oil, ginger, turmeric, tobacco, pepper-corns, 
coriander seed, cummin seed, tcjjnU [Ldurns cassia)y 
betel nut, betel leaf, cardamums (of both sorts, the 
bigger, and the smaller, usually called Gujrathi), 
nutmegs, treacle, &c., &c. Govinda^s onitd Madan,. 
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the retail merchant to he, assisted liis father in 
selling articles in the shop, and in going out in the 
evenings to the houses of customers, for payment 
of bills. Govinda fixed upon tliis lad as his laitd, 
as, though he was called Madan by every body in 
the village, his zodiacal or astronomical name—and 
every Hindu has his astronomical Utame determined 
by the position of the sun in the zodiac, at the 
time of his birth—was Govinda. 

Such were the three friends of our hero—his 
■SihujiUj his h(tu(Hilly and his mitd —with whom ho was 
very intimate, and to whom he communicated his 
secrets, his joys, his griefs, and who in their turn 
reposed in him the like confidence. But, besides 
these three bosom friends, there were three 
other lads who, though neither si'uKjdty handhuy 
nor iiilidy were his companions and associates, and 
to whom, therefore, the term friend,^^ in a 
loose and general sense, may not improperly be 
^applied. 

One of these was Chatura, the son of Ganga 
Napit, the family barber of Badan. He had lately 
begun to ply his razor on the foreheads and chins 
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of people; and though, he was not yet very skilful 
in what is reckoned the most difficult branch of the 
craft, viz., the paring of nails, yet it was generally 
admitted that ho was no unworthy scion of a noble 
barbells house. In addition to shaving, Chatura, 
like his father, had taken to surgery, for in the 
villages of Bengal the barber discharges the duties 
of a chirurgcon; and I have been told by persons 
competent to form an opinion on this difficult sub¬ 
ject that the skill shown by Chatura, young and 
inexperienced as ho was, in lancing boils, drawing 
teeth, cutting corns, extracting thorns from the 
soles of peasants^ feet, and setting dislocated bones, 
was so great that there was scarcely any doubt 
that in time he would vastly excel his father in 
reputation as a surgeon. Under the auspices of his 
father ho was also getting initiated into the mysteries 
of births, marriages, and deaths, in all of which the 
barber, like the priest, plays so prominent a part. 
Chatura was quick-witted like his race, who are said 
to be as shrewd amongst men as the jackal is 
amongst quadrupeds, and the crow amongst bipeds 
possessing feathers; and those who knew him best 
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declared that his intellect^ though ho had not had 
the benefit of training, was as keen as the 

edge of the razor he wielded. 

Another of our heroes companions was Rasamaya, 
the son of a modalia or confectioner. I do not know 
that any other nation in the world consumes so many 
sweetmeats as the higher and middle classes of the 
people of Bengal. In other countries sweets and 
comfits are for the most part eaten by children; in 
Bengal tliey are eaten as mucli by grown men and 
women as by children. In some feasts all the courses 
consist of sweetmeats from beginning to end. Is this 
the reason why the Bengalis have not left off their 
state of pupilage as a nation? But whether this is 
the case or not, the fact is undoubted that Bengalis 
consume an immense quantity of sweetmeats. Hence 
confectioners are as plentiful in the land as crows 
,Kanchanpur was famous for one sort of sweetmeats 
which ,werc not so well made in any other village of 
Bengal. As Vardhamana is celebrated for its old, 
Chandernagore for its msagolld, Mankar for its kadma, 
Dhaniyakhali for its hhaiclmr, Santipur for its mod, 
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Birbhum for its morohhd, Vishnupur for its matichir, 
Ambika for its suatold-monday so Kanchanpur was 
famous for its hhajd, whicb may truly be said to bo 
tlio raja (king) of sweetmeats. Vardhamana certainly 
gets the credit of this monarch of sweetmeats, as well 
as of old ; but those who are well acquainted with the 
matter know that the best manufacturers of Jchdjd 
in Vardhamana are all natives of Kanchanpur; and 
of these Rasamaya^s father was the most distinguished. 
Badan, as a husbandman, was not in circumstances to 
buy sweetmeats for his son or for his wife—the only 
sweetmeat consumed by the peasantry being, besides 
treacle in its raw unmanufactured state, mudki —that 
is, parched paddy (with the husk taken off) dipped in 
treacle—and in high days and holidays pdtali; but 
thanks to Goviiida^s friendship with Rasamaya, ho 
was not unfrequently presented with sweetmeats used 
by the higher classes, and especially with klidjd, the 
raja of confectionery. 

The last companion of Govinda we shall mention 
is Bokaram, the son of a weaver—^indeed, the son 
of that identical weaver to whom Alanga had given 
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threads of her own spinning for weaving a dliuti for 
our hero, when he ceased for the first time to revel 
in his infantile state of Adamic nudity. Lancashire 
weavers are, we believe, very sharp—some say a 
little too sharp—in their dealings; but we know not 
how it is that the Bengal weaver has, from time out 
of mind, been noted for his stupidity. In point of 
mental acuteness, he is the very antipodes of the 
barber. Bokaram did no discredit to his caste, as 
he possessed no ordinary degree of stupidity. His 
friends used to say that Providence had meant to 
make him an ass, but through inadvertence made 
him into a man. But though his head was a block, 
he had a good heart, and was ready to help his 
friends to the utmost of his power. Govinda never 
asked his advice in any matter, as he had no great 
respect for his understanding, but valued him greatly 
for the transparent sincerity and perfect guilelessness 
of his character. 

Our hero may, I think, be congratulated on the 
choice he made of his friends and associates, as each 
of them was noted for some one good quality in a 
high degree of development: — Nanda for great 
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energy and physical activity, Kapila for his aesthetic 
taste and artistic skill, Madan for prudence, Chatura 
for shrewdness, Easamaya for cheerfulness, and 
Bokaram for sincerity. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

GREAT SENSATION IN THE VILLAGE. 

0 horror ! horror ! horror! tongue nor heart 
Cannot conceive, nor name thee! 

Macleth. 

One summer noon the people of Kanchanpur were in 
tremendous excitement. About the fifth or sixth 
danda of that morning, the second daughter of Padma 
Lochan Pal—the same who had a sugar-cane field into 
which one of Govinda^s cows had strayed—a girl of 
about six years of age, came out of her house to the 
street and began to play with other girls. It is usual 
with little boys and girls who go out to play, to come 
home about nine o^clock to eat some miidi and miidhiy 
or to drink some milk. Yadumani (for that was the 
name of the girl) had hitherto always come at that 
hour to her mother to eat something; but that day^ 
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slio did not come at tlie usual time. Her mother 
became somewhat anxious. She said to her eldest 
daughter—Where is YMumani^ that she has not 
yet come to eat Ihdhdr (food)?^^ The girl replied 
that she had seen her sister go out about an hour or 
two before, and that perhaps she w'as playing with 
some girls in the street. The mother went to the 
outer door of the house facing the street, and called 
out—Yadumanl! 0 lo Yadu ! come and eat your 
L'hdhdr/^ Hut no Yadumani answered. She asked 
some of the passers-by whether they had seen the 
girl; they replied in the negative. Padma Pal, w’ho 
was in the cliandluuDKlaj) (an outhouse for sitting), on 
hearing the voice of his wife, went to the outer door, 
and said—Why are you so anxious about Yadumani ? 
She is gone somewhere to play—perhaps to the smithy 
or to the Brahman^s house—and will bo here presently. 
You had better go in.^^ The wife obeyed, but somehow 
or other she had in her mind a foreboding of some evil 
to come. With a heavy heart she w^ent into the house, 
and resumed her operations in the kitchen. But 
she»had hardly any mind to cook. Her body was 
in the kitchen, but her mind was aw'ay in all parts 
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of tlie village in searcli of lier dauglitcr. I was 
going to say tlie village clock struck twelve—not 
remembering that villages in Bengal have not clocks 
as in England—well, two pr altar as of the day were 
nearly over, that is, it was near noon, and Yadumani 
had not yet- come for her hhabdr. The anxious 
mother had left the kitchen a dozen times and asked 
everyone that passed by whether he had seen her 
daughter. An hour more elapsed and it was nearly 
the time of hhdt Ixhdhdr (eating rice), and yet no 
news of the missing girl. It was then that Padma 
Pal himself was alarmed. As for his poor wife, her 
eyes were filled with tears, her heart was beating 
like a pedal, aud she was half dead with fright. She 
could not contain any longer. She burst out crying 
0 my Yadumani! my darling ! my treasure ! Why 
have you not come to eat your hlidhdr ? Where are 
you, my darling All the men, women, and children 
of the adjoining houses ran to Padma PaVs house to 
inquire what the matter was. The news that Padma 
PaFs second daughter was missing ran through the 
village like the blaze of a hedge of the reed sar set on 
fire. Though it was the dinner hour, all the people 
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of the village—men^ women, and children—came out of 
their houses to search for the girl. The sympathy of 
the whole village was excited—and Bengalis are a very 
sympathizing people, let foreigners say what they 
please. Every street was searched, every house, 
every hush and thicket, every mango tope, every 
tamarind grove, every plantain garden, in the out¬ 
skirts of the village. All the bathing r/hdfs of all 
the tanks of the village were examined, and two or 
three little pools in the neighbourhood of Padma 
PaFs house were dragged through with di’ag-nets, 
and though large quantities of fish were caught, 
the body of Yadumani was not found. The grief 
of all the people was indescribable. Most of 
them that day went without their dinner, for 
they were all diligent in the search. Parties 
went off in different directions to make fresh 
search. The fishermen of the village—and there was 
a good lot of them, as the Bengalis are an essentially 
piscivorous race—brought out all their largest drag¬ 
nets, and offered to drag all the tanks ; but the 
name of those tanks was legion, and dragging them 
all was not the work of a day: indeed, some of them. 
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as tlie reader knows, could not be dragged through. 
Every nook and corner of the village was searched^ 
but in vain. The lamentations of the people were 
loud. As for the poor mother, she rent the air with 
terrific screams, fell down on the ground, and rolled 
in the dust writhing with agony, just as a kid,, 
whose neck has been half cut by an unskilful sacri- 
ficer, writhes in pain on the altar of some image of 
the Moloch-like goddess Kali. The sun was just 
setting behind the lofty tamarind trees of the village, 
and yet no clue to the fate of the missing girl had 
been found. The whole village was filled with horror* 
But murder will ^^out.^^ 

Govinda Samanta, our hero, had been the whole 
day wdth his cows, which were grazing on an uncuK 
tivated patch of land in the outskirts of the village, 
excepting the short time when he had come home 
for his meal ; and it was at that time that he had 
heard of the mysterious disappearance of the second 
daughter of Padma Pal, or as Govinda and his com¬ 
panions called him, Podo Pal. Not far from the 
place where Govinda^s cows were grazing, his father 
and uncle were working in the fields; for the reader 
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must remember that the few acres of land which 
Badaii cultivated did not lie in one side of the 
village, but were in various places. At sunset 
Govinda was bringing his cows home. They came in 
a line, climbed up the high embankment of the tank 
Krislinasagara, went down the slope on the other 
side, going very near the water’s edge, as cows 
are accustomed to do. One of the cows, wishing* 
to drink water, went to the edge, and put her 
fore-legs fairly into the water, but in a moment she 
started back and ran up the embankment. Another 
cow, whicli was behind, came up to the same spot^ 
and was stooping to drink, when she too started 
back, apparently with fright, and ran up the em- 
bankment. Govinda, who noticed both, naturally 
thought that the cows must have seen something^ 
unusual, otherwise they would not have turned away 
from the Avater without drinking. Going to the 
spot, what should he see but a human corpse floating 
at some yards^ distance from the shore, half-covered 
by the aquatic plants. As his father and uncle were 
coming behind he shouted to them, and in a moment 
they joined him. They inferred from the size of the 
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corpse, and from the profusion of liair on its liead, 
that it was tlie body of a little girl, and they had no 
doubt in their minds that it was the corpse of Yadu- 
mani, whom they had often seen. The news was soon 
spread, and the whole village came to the tank. But 
how was the body to be brought to land ? The reader 
will recollect that the Krishnasagara was regarded 
with mysterious awe, and that scarcely any person 
dipped his feet in any other part of the tank than 
at the bathing ghats, which were sadly out of repair. 
Amongst the hundreds of spectators crowding the 
slope of the embankment down to the water^s edge, 
none offered to undertake the task. At last, Kala- 
manik, the boldest man in the village, went down 
into the water, swam up to the corpse, and dragged 
it ashore. The crowd shrieked with horror; there 
was no mistaking it—it was the veritable Yadumani, 
but without life, without clothes, without her silver 
ornaments. The poor child had been evidently 
murdered for the sake of the jewels on her 
person. 

The question now was, not as it would have been 
in other countries—who was the murderer ?—but 
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wlietlier the body should be burnt that very night 
or not. The pressing necessity o£ an immediate 
solution of the question will be apparent to every 
one who remembers that Hindus consider it a great 
calamity and a great sin if the body of a deceased 
person is not burnt within twenty-four hours after 
his death. Tlie invariable practice is to perform 
the rite of cremation immediately after the spirit 
has left its clayey tenement. But in the present 
case it was contrary to law to burn the body 
without the knowledge and sanction of the police. 
It was therefore deemed advisable to ask the advice 
of the zamindar of the village. The landlord^ as an 
orthodox Hindu^ was for immediate cremation; but 
to guard against unpleasant consequences he sent 
for the police-constable of the village, called iilidn- 
diddr, and ordered him (for he was the zamindar^s 
humble and obedient servant) not to send a report 
of the affair to the tlidnd (police-station) of Man- 
tresvar, which was the head police-station of Pargand 
Sahabad, in which Kanchanpur was situated. On 
receiving a doitccur the jplidndiddr agreed to hush 
up the matter. The corpse was then that very 
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niglit taken from tlio Krislinasagara to another 
tank, where the remains of all the deceased persons 
of that part of the village were usually burnt, and 
the rite of cremation was duly performed. 

Next morning the whole village were on the 
alert to discover, if possible, the perpetrator of that 
atrocious deed. One old woman came forward and 
said that she had seen, the day before, at about 
■eleven o^clock, Yadumani going along with Beja 
Bao-di and his sister towards Krishuasacfara. Scores 
of people immediately ran to the hut of Beja Bagdi, 
caught hold of him and of his sister, and dragged 
them to the Cut cherry of the zamindar. On 
the way the culprits were half killed with slaps, 
blows, cuffs, and kicks of the angry multitude. The 
zamindar ordered them to bo tortured till they 
confessed the crime. The bamboo torture soon 
compelled them to make a clean breast of the 
affair. They said that they had enticed away the 
girl from the street, where she was playing, with 
the promise of giving her some fine mangoes, that 
they had taken all her ornaments, which were only 
<oi silver, killed her, and hid the corpse among the 
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flags of the Krishnasagara. I need scarcely say, 
that at this confession, the crowd, almost maddened 
with rage, poured such a hailstorm of blows, kicks, 
and cuffs, upon the culprits, that they were almost 
within an inch of their lives. But the question 
was—what was to be done to them ? They could 
not bo handed over to the police, for that would have 
put both Padma Pal and the zamindar into a scrape, 
for having burnt the corpse without the knowledge 
and permission of the police. The zamindiir resolved 
to expel the murderers from the village, warning 
them, that if they returned to the village, they would 
be handed over to the police, and hanged. There 
and then the miscreants were expelled from the 
village, accompanied with a whirlwind of abuse, 
and a hailstorm of brickbats and old shoes. Thanks 
to the easy virtue of the village constable, the higher 
police authorities never got a scent of this affair. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE VILLAGJl MARKET. 

Some, burthcned with their homely ware, 

Journey to village hat or fair. 

IL H. Wilson. 

Hats, that is markets, whether held weekly or twice 
in the week, are a very useful institution; they not 
only supply with the necessaries of life the inhabitants 
of those little hamlets in which there are no shops, 
but also promote social intercourse between people 
of different villages. The hat of Kanchanpur, as 
the reader knows already, was held on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays on a plain in the south-west corner of the 
village. It was not a large one compared with the 
monstrous hats held in other parts of the country, 
especially in Eastern Bengal, still it was a pretty 
good one, being attended by between two and three 
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hundred people. There were no sheds of any kind 
erected in it, so that if a shower came on, the ltdt 
would be dispersed—the only protection against rain 
being a few trees on the spot, especially that gigantic 
banyan, tree of which we have already spoken. On 
market days almost every family in the village sent 
one of its members to the hat to buy whatever was 
needed. Kalamanik and Govinda both regularly 
went to hat, but with different objects, Kalamanik 
went to sell, whereas our hero went to buy. It was 
customary with Badan to hoard up in the uiardi 
(granary) a quantity of paddy sufficient to supply 
all the members of the family with food from one 
harvest to another; and if there happened to be a 
surplus, it was converted into rice and sold in the 
village liiU, especially when rice became dear; and 
sometimes Kalamanik bought rice in distant hats and 
sold it at an advantage in the hat of his own village. 
It was not much that he had to sell, usually two 
sacks of rice on the back of a bullock. Govinda went 
to buy for the family a few necessary articles which, 
though procurable in the village shops, were sold at 
lower prices in the hat. The two weekly markets 
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were not called the market of Tuesday and the market 
of Saturday ; they were almost always named accord¬ 
ing to the number of days which elapsed between 
one market day and another. Thus the market of 
Tuesday was called ’the market of three, because three 
clear days intervened between that day and the fol¬ 
lowing Saturday; and the market of Saturday 
was called the 'market of tivo, because there are only 
two days intervening between that day and the fol¬ 
lowing Tuesday. Usually more things are sold in a 
market of three than in a market of two, as people lay 
in more provisions on the former occasion than on 
the latter. 

Let my reader accompany Govinda to a hat of 
three. Scarcely have you come to the outskirts of 
the village when your ears are regaled with the 
buzz^ as it were, of many millions of bees^ wafted 
through the surrounding groves of mango^ and the 
long avenues of the asvatha and the tamarind. The 
buzz increases in loudness as you proceed^ and it 
becomes quite deafening when you are fairly on the 
scene of action. For a good^ varied^ and rich noise 
commend us to a village hat. The noise of a mob 
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on Trafalgar Square, or on the boulevards of Paris, 
is nothing to it. A London or a Paris mob may 
have in it a larger number of people than most 
hats in Bengal, but all who make up that mob do 
not speak at the same time; whereas in a village 
lidt every one, without exception, whether he be a 
buyer or a seller, is, at the same moment of time, 
speaking in an assembly of some hundreds at the 
top of his voice. 

The first thing you notice as you enter the hat is 
a large number of red-looking bran-new hcindis 
(cooking-pots) and earthen vessels of all sorts and 
shapes, both on your right and on your left: those 
have been brought from a neighbouring village, and 
are sure to have a good sale, as there is not a single 
potter at Kanchanpur. The sellers of goods have 
formed themselves into five long rows or streets, 
most of whom are squatting on the bare ground, a 
few on gunny bags spread upon the earth, and 
fewer still on low wooden stools; while the articles 
for sale are put out, according to their nature, either 
on the ground, or in gunny bags, or in baskets. 
One row you see entirely filled with greens and 
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vegetables^ the names of which it were endless to 
mention; for of greens the people of Bengal eat an 
infinite variety, excepting only those which are cither 
poisonous or noxious in any other way: and as to other 
vegetables their name is legion. Greens and vege¬ 
tables, indeed, require to be numerous, as Bengalis 
are thorough vegetarians; the only animal food they 
use being milk, clarified butter, and fish. Amongst 
the vegetables exposed for sale you notice some 
curious ones. A woman here has in her basket 
bright-red radishes, each about three feet long; a 
man there has pumpkins and gourds of monstrous 
size; a third has that wonderfully rich and nutritious 
fruit, though somewhat disagreeable to the taste, 
called Icdnfdl or jack fruit, each of which weighs 
forty pounds avoirdupois. But what in the name of 
wonder is that curious looking fruit, resembling a 
huge boa-constrictor, and measuring about two yards 
in length ? It is the chickingd, or snake-gourd, the 
Trichosanthes anguina of botanists. One of these 
snake-gourds is amply sufficient to furnish a large 
family with breakfast and dinner when made into 
curry and eaten along with boiled rice. A stranger 
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looking at the long array of greens and vegetables 
might mistake that part of the ltdt for an agricul¬ 
tural show, if he did not know that they constituted 
the chief food of the people. 

The second row consists of grocers and con¬ 
fectioners, and infinitely varied are the articles 
exposed for sale in that range. You have a hundred 
sorts of spices, spices for cooking, for jnhi, and for 
other purposes; of sweetmeats you have every 
variety, from the humble mudki and pdfali to the 
delicate Ididjd —the king of the tribe. This row is 
frequented chiefly by the village boys—and both the 
pedagogues of the village give their boys half-school 
on market-days—who with one pice (somewhat loss 
than a halfpenny) in each one’s waist—I cannot say 
2)ocliety for a genuine village Bengali boy having no 
pocket, keeps little sums of money wrapped in the 
folds of his dlinfi around the waist—are standing 
before the confectioners, and debating in their minds 
what sweetmeat they should select. Nor is the debate 
an idle one; for with a halfpenny a boy may get a 
large quantity of viudld or phiitlaldi, a good number 
of Icadmas, or a considerable bit of ]}dtdlL 
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A third row consists chiefly of clothes exposed 
for sale by those who have woven them—inelegant 
and coarse, but stout and lasting, and therefore good 
for husbandmen and the working classes. A fourth 
row displays country-made cutlery—plough-shares, 
hoes, sickles, bill-hooks, hontis, axes, knives, hltarisj 
&c., &c., all the implements of husbandry, village car¬ 
pentry, masonry, and cookery. A fifth row consists 
of articles manufactured from leather, like shoes, or 
rather slippers—for the majority of Bengalis use 
only slippers and not shoes, boots being of course 
out of the question—thongs, toys, and other nonde¬ 
script things;] while apart from all the rows, under 
the magnificent banyan tree already spoken of, are on 
one side, paddy and rice sellers with their bullocks, 
and on the other a lot of fisherwomen, selling an 
infinite variety of fish, from the Liliputian to 

the Brobdignagian hoal and rohita. 

Who is that up-country man with a red turban 
on his head, and a large basket in his hand, accom¬ 
panied by a man who looks like a clerk ? It is 
the zamindar^s servant, who has come to take told 
(rent), for the landlord of the village, from every 
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trader in the market. The piece of ground on 
which tlie lint is held, ])elongs to the zamindar 
of the village, for which ground no one pays him 
rent; the landlord, therefore, reimburses himself 
by taking, on each market day, from every trader 
a small quantity of the goods in wliich he deals. 
Should the commodities be valuable, like cloth or 
jewels, a few pice are paid as an equivalent for the 
articles. I need hardly say that, by adopting this 
method of remunerating himself, the zamindar gets 
a hundred times more than he w'ould have obtained 
if he had charged a fair rent for the ground; and 
yet there can be no doubt that the traders them¬ 
selves prefer the zamindar^s method, to paying a 
monthly sum. Who is that Mahomcdan-looking 
man, with a long beard, a skull-cap on his head, 
and a baton in his hand, followed by a coolie 
with a basket? Ho is the lAidndiddr (police con¬ 
stable), of the village. He has also come for his 
iold; and, though the traders do not give him as 
much as they give to the zamindar, yet they give 
him something, as they are afraid of incurring his 
displeasure. Half-a-dozen boys are also going the 
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round of tlio stalls, to raise told for the Brahman 
ijummalidiaya (schoolmaster), of the village; hut 
the poor pedagogue, though he gets a little from 
some of the traders, gets a great deal less than 
the police constable. But there is a fourth told- 
raiser, going about from stall to stall with a basket 
in his hand. He is a Brahman, exacting a tax for 
the village hdrodrijyujd (joint-stock idol worship), 
which is held annually at Kanchanpur, attended with 
much pomp and many exhibitions, and for the ex¬ 
penses of which each seller of goods is l)ound to 
give something on each market day. 

The Iidf began at about one o^clock in the after¬ 
noon. It is now four o^clock, and business is at 
its height. Both buyers and sellers are speaking 
their loudest, and the noise is deafening. The scene 
is a perfect Babel. It is not only the confusion of 
tongues, but the confusion of tongues worse con¬ 
founded. But, lo! who is that European gentleman 
who has just entered the hdfy and is standing in 
the shade of that big vata tree to which I have so 
often alluded, with a Babu-looking person beside 
him, and a coolie with a bag under his arm ? At 
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the sight of the ^dhrb a number of people leave 
off bargaining and rush towards him. The Babu 
opens a book which he has with him, and begins 
to read. Govinda and scores of other people listen 
attentively. It is something about God, about sin 
and salvation, about a Saviour for the children of 
men. Govinda distinctly heard the name 
Kltrishfa. Tlio fact is, the Rev. Friedrich Klein- 
knecht, a Gorman clergyman connected with the 
Cliurch Missionary Society, was out itinerating in 
the district of Vardhamana, and had, in the course of 
his evangelistic peregrinations, reached Kanchanpur 
that very afternoon, and was now taking advantage of 
the h(U to preach the Gospel to the people. From the 
way in which the people salute the reverend gentle¬ 
man, and the nature of the questions they put him, it 
seems that he is no stranger to them. The truth is,. 
Mr. KleiiiknecliFs station IS Ivanauiatsala, on the 
suburbs of the toAvn of Vardhamana, only seven miles 
distant from Kanchanpur; he had therefore been 
often in the village and preached at the hat as well 
as at Sivatala, as the middle part of the village, 
where there were two temples, was called, and had 
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sometimes visited some of tlie influential inhabitants 
in their houses. As Mr. Kleinknecht was very affable 
in his manners, and had no hauteur or arrogance in his 
demeanour towards the children of the soil—as he was 
exceedingly simple in his habits, like most Germans 
—as he never lost temper in his discussions with 
Hindus, though it was sorely tried by the irrelevant 
arguments and incoherent reasonings of his opponents 
—as he sometimes gave medicines to the poor people 
of the village if sick at the time of his annual visit— 
and as he spoke the Bengali laiigunge almost like a 
Bengali (and Germans, as a rule, speak Bengali better 
than Englishmen), excepting now and then confound¬ 
ing his b^s with his p\s—he was universally liked by 
the inhabitants of Kanchanpur; indeed, little boys 
used to go up to him, and, catching his coat-tails, 
used to say—Padre Saheb, saldni/^ 

Such was the missionary who now stood under the 
gigantic vata tree in the market-place of Kanchanpur. 
After his catechist had read a chapter of one of the 
Gospels—and I have been told that it was the eleventh 
chapter of the Gospel of St. Matthew—and had briefly 
expounded it to the crowd, which was receiving acces- 
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sion of listeners every minute, Mr. Kleinknecht 
addressed the people, taking for his text—Come 
unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.^^ The reverend gentleman drew 
such a vivid picture of the sorrows and sufferings of 
humanity, and manifested such glowing sympathy for 
the labouring poor, that the audience (the majority of 
whom were of that class) seemed to be greatly affected. 
While the preacher was going on with his subject with 
great earnestness and fluency, one here and another 
there exclaimed—All that the Padre Salieb is saying 
is quite true ! When, however, he touched on the 
last clause of the text and spoke of the eternal rest as 
the gift of the Saviour, he did not seem to carry along 
with him the sympathy of his audience. At the con¬ 
clusion of the address a discussion followed, in which 
some Brahmans and K^yasthas took part, but the 
arguments of which it is here unnecessary to detail. 
At the close of the discussion, Christian tracts written 
in the Bengali language were distributed gratuitously 
among the people, who showed such eagerness to 
obtain them that they trod upon one another’s toes, 
and nearly threw the missionary and his catechist off 
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their legs. In the melee oiir hero got hold of a tract 
entitled the Satya Asraya (^^The True Eefuge^^) 
which he took home and used occasionally to read* 
As the sun had already set, the hat broke up, and 
buyers and sellers wended their way homewards—some 
to Kanchanpur, and others to neighbouring villages. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

ladies’ parliament. 


But chief do India’s simple daughters, 

Assemble in these hallowed waters, 

With vase of classic model laden, 

Like Grecian girl or Tuscan maiden. 

Collecting thus their urns to fill 
From gushing fount, or trickling rill. 

H. IL Wilson, 


Though Bengali women in the villages visit one 
another in their houses for friendly conversation, 
nowhere do so many women meet together and talk on 
so many different subjects—village politics not ex¬ 
cluded—as at the bathing (jhdfs of those tanks to 
which they resort for their daily ablutions. I have 
already told the reader that Kanchanpnr has a great 
many large and beautiful tanks, but all of them were 
not popular for bathing purposes. The two tanks in 
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tlio village which were resorted to by the largest 
number of bathers were the Himsdgara in the south, 
and the Rayahs tank in the north of the village. As 
Badan lived in the northern division of the village, the 
members of his family all bathed every day in the 
Rdya\^ tank, so called from the zamindar, who 
belonged to the Eaya family. It had two bathing 
(jlidts, one for men, and the other for women, and 
they are so situated with respect to each other, 
that the men who bathe in the one ghdf cannot 
see the women who bathe in the other, flotli liave 
flights of steps built of masonry, going pretty far 
into the tank, which is very deep. These steps 
are enclosed by walls of masonry, which, however, 
do not rise above the surface of the water. At the 
head of the steps is a large floor, also of masonry, 
where the people, after coming out of the water, 
wipe their bodies, their hair, and sometimes change 
their wet clothes for dry ones, though the general 
custom is to go home, however distant, in wet clothes. 
On two sides of the floor are two tulasi plants, raised 
above the floor by masonry work. 

If the reader wishes to listen to a conversation 
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carried on T)y a iiuiiiber of women, let him accom¬ 
pany me about the middle of the day, say between 
eleven and twelve o^clock, to the women^s ghat of 
the Rd[fa\^ tank. It is, however an expedition 
attended with some peril, for if we are seen standing 
near the ghdty and listening to the conversation going 
on, we are sure to be called all sorts of names, and 
abused as llengali women only can abuse. We must 
therefore get lo the ghat some one or two hours 
before, and conceal ourselves among the thick foliage 
of a sacred srqdial tree {jEgla Marmclos) which stands 
just a little beyond tlie floor. 

It is eleven o^dock. The women are dropping 
in one by one. Most of them are bringing with 
them brass halasts (water-vases), and a few have 
earthen ones, in which they intend taking home 
drinking water, and which they all put down on the 
floor described above. Their faces are all looking 
glossy, for they have been well rubbed with oil. 
Women of all ages, of all ranks, of all castes except 
the very lowest, are there. There is a venerable- 
looking old woman of seventy, all her hair white as 
flax. She has no halasi, as she is too feeble to 
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carry one filled witli water. There are matrons 
thirty and forty years old, women of twenty, and 
blooming girls of sweet sixteen—in England they 
call it sweet seventeen in Bengal the sixteenth 
year of a Hindn young lady is thought to bo the 
sweetest and most charming. Some of them, you 
observe, are very handsome in their features, and 
their complexion is like the whiteness of milk mixed 
with the redness of the alalxfd (/ec), a colour which 
most Bengalis prefer to the snowy whiteness of the 
European. The quantity of jewels, most of them 
of pure gold, with which the persoiis of many of 
them are loaded, shows that they belong to the 
aristocracy of the village. Most of the women, 
shortly after their arrival at the sit down on 

the steps of the water^s edge, rub their teeth with 
a black dentifrice, called which each woman 

has brought with her wrapped in a bit of paper, 
gargle their mouths for a full quarter of an hour, 
and begin scouring their feet with their (jdmchhd 
(bathing towels). They then go down the steps 
—^with their clothes on, of course—and stand in 
the water up to the chin. In this position the 
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rubbing of the body commences, the object of 
which is to take off the oil with which every part 
of the body has been anointed. Then, the rubbing 
over, they dip their heads in water I know not how 
many dozens of times, and remain standing there 
up to their chin for a long time, for they seem to 
enjoy bathing very much. Various parties are, of 
course, engaged in various operations. Some have 
already bathed, have filled their kalasis with 
water, and are going away, others have just 
come, others are rinsing their teeth, others are 
sitting on the steps and rubbing their feet, others 
are standing chin-deep in water, and a few others, 
especially Bmhmani women, are engaged in reciting 
prayers. During all these operations lively con- 
vei’sation is going on, and there is no lack of either 
talkers or listeners, for at any moment between 
eleven and one o^clock you are sure to find at the 
ghat at least twenty women. 

A woman who is rubbing her feet sees another 
woman preparing to go, and says to her, 

Sister, why are you going away so soon? You 
have not to cook; why are you then going so soon ? 
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Sister^ I shall have to cook to-day. The elder 
hou is not well to-day: she was taken ill last 
night.^^ 

^^But you have not to cook much. You have 
no feast in your house 

No; no feast, certainly. But my sister has 
come from Devagrama with her son. And the 
fisherman has given us a large roMfa, which must 
be cooked.^^ 

Oh! you have guests in your house. And what 
are you going to cook ? ” 

am going to cook did of miUli'kaliu, one tar- 
'kdrij hadi fried, fish fried, fish with peppercorns, 
fish with tamarind, and another dish, of which my 
sister^s son is very fond, namely, dmdd with poppy¬ 
seed.^^ 

The everlasting hadl and poppy-seed. You 
banias are very fond of these two things. We 
Brahmans do not like either of them.^^ 

The reason why you Brahmans do not like bad is 
is that you do not know how to make them well. 
It you once taste our hadi you will not forget it 
foi seven months. You would wish to eat it every 
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day. As for poppy-seed^ what excellent curry it 
makes.^^ 

^^Wliy, sister, you are so eloquent in the praise 
of hadis^ that my mouth is almost watering. If I 
were not a Brahmani woman I would have tasted 
your hadiJ^ 

Never mind, though you are a Brahman, once 
taste my budi. Badl will not destroy your aiste.^^ 

So saying, the banker woman went away with 
the Izala^l on her waist. 

Another woman who was in water up to her cliin, 
addressing another woman sitting on the steps, says; 

When did you get that ornament, Sai 

Which do you mean, Sai? This jhnmho, you 
mean, I got it only two days ago. Sidlie goldsmith 
has made it. You like it 

^^Oh, that^s exceedingly well made. There is 
no end to your ornaments. You are covered with 
jewels from head to foot. You are lucky in getting 
a husband who makes it the chief business of his 
life to please you.^^ 

I hope, Sai, you have also got a good husband. 
They also say he loves you very much.^^ 
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My husband loves me very much! Ild I 
Vidlidtd ! Jackals and dogs weep and howl at my 
misery/^ 

Why ? what great misery are you suffering ? 
You are not in want of clothes, of food, or of any 
of the necessaries of life; and he loves you very 
much, they all say.^^ 

He gives me clothes, certainly, but they are 
not half so nice as yours. Food also he gives 
me, but everyone eats food, even dogs. And as 
for his loving me, what is the use of dry love ? 
But what can I say ? All this misery has been 
written on my forehead. There is no escaping it 
except by death. I shall be happy when I die.^^ 

^^Oh, sai, why are you so sad about nothing? 
Ornaments are no sign of a husband’s love. A man 
may load his wife’s person with ornaments, and yet 
may not love her. I have heard many rich people of 
Calcutta are of this sort. Their wives are adorned 
in every limb, and have jewels the very names of 
which I never heard; and yet those rich Babus 
seldom sleep at night at home. They sleep at 
Machhua Bazar. But your husband is very good; 
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after candlelight he never goes out of doors; he is 
very gentle; he never beats you, nor rebukes you. 
What do you want more? It is true, he has not 
given you many ornaments. But is it his wish not 
to give you? He would, if he could, give you a 
houseful of ornaments; but Mother Jjakshmi has 
not smiled upon him. Don^t grumble, sal; you 
should be thankful that you have got such a dear 
lord of your soul.^^ 

Oh Bagala! You seem to be in love with my 
husband! I wish Prajapati had given mo your 
husband, and mine to you.^^ 

Oh, sai! What kind of language is that ? It is 
improper language. Whatever husband fate has 
given you, with him you must be content. It is a 
great sin to be discontented in such a case.^^ 

^^You have become a great Pandit, Bagala! You 
speak in that manner, only because you know how 
to read and to write. Forgive me, sai, if I have 
offended you. I am an ignorant woman, like other 
women.’^ 

^^I am no Pandit, sai. It is true my husband 
has taught me to read and to write, but I am a^ 
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ignorant as you in many tilings, only I have read a 
few books from whicli I have learnt that conjugal 
happiness does not consist in the abundance of 
ornaments, but in the union of hearts/^ 

^^You are right, Bagala/^ Fll try and console 
myself with what you have just now told me/^ 

Just at this time Sundari, BadaiFs wife, came to 
the ghat with an earthen kabsi at hi'r waist. As 
most of the women at that time bathing were of 
higher castes and of superior social standing, she 
instinctively went to one of the side steps and 
descended into the water. An elderly woman no¬ 
ticing her said—I hear, Malati^s mother, that your 
son Govinda is going to get married to Dhanamani, 
Padma Pahs eldest daughter. Is that rumour true?^' 
Yes, there has been some talk on the subject, 
but nothing has as yet been settled.^^ 

It would be a good match. Dhanamani is a 
very nice girl. She is gentle like the goddess 
Lakshmi herself/^ 

Don^t praise her too much, lest the gods take 
her away from the world. If Prajapati has tied the 
knot, the marriage will take place; if not, not.^^ 
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You uet‘(l not be anxious about it. Padma JMI 
seems to liave a great liking for your son. I am 
sure the marriage will take place.^^ 

So let it be, by the bles.sing of you all.^^ 

After Sundari had uttered the above words there 
was observed some excitement amongst the women 
bathing; several voices at once cried out—Look 
there! Hemaiigini, the zamindar^s daughter, is 
coming hcre.^^ All looked towards the way leading 
to the ghat from the village, when there was seen 
a very beautiful girl of about sixteen years of age 
coming up to the bathing place. Iler head was un¬ 
covered ; her body covered in every part with 
ornaments; she was somewhat stout, and as she 
walked slowly, like a young elephant, as the old 
Sanskrit poets would have said, tlie silver anklets of 
her feet made a tinkling noise. She had been 
married some years since to a young zamindar of 
another part of the district, and was now on a visit 
to her parents. All eyes were directed towards her. 
She had no halasi at her waist, was attended by two 
maid-servants, and looked as proud as, to compare 
small things with great. Pharaoh’s daughter might 
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have looked when she went to make her ablution in 
the Nile. An old woman, who seemed, from a 
massive gold chain round her neck, to belong to a 
respectable and wealthy family, broke the silence by 
asking—What man was that sitting in the portico 
of your house, with your father ? I saw them both 
as I was comins: to the taiik.^^ 

That is the Daroga of Mantresvara.^^ 

Daroga ! Why, what has he come here for ? I 
have not heard of any dacoitij or murder in the 
village.'^^ 

^^No murder! Have you forgotten the case of 
Yadumani, Padma Pahs second daughter 

“ But that is an old affair. It was all settled long 
ago.^^ 

It was not settled—it was only hushed up. But 
it seems it has come to light now.^^ 

And what has your father said to the Daroga.^^ 

I am sure I don^t know what he has said to him; 
but I believe he has given the Daroga hush-money 
Some of the women then launched upon a long 
argument on the merits of the case, some defending 
the practice of giving hush-money, and others con- 
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demning it. Such is a sample of the sort of conversa¬ 
tion which takes place in the parliament of Bengali 
women. Other topics of conversation are :—the 
cruelties of husbands^ the quarrels of two wives of 
the same man, the atrocious conduct of step-mothers, 
the beauty of the women of the village, and the 
like. After a world of talk of the above description 
the women one by one left the ghatj almost all of them 
in clothes dripping wet, and with halasis filled with 
water on their waist. As no eye is now upon us, let 
us, gentle reader, come down from the tree and take 
to our heels, lest some late bathers discover us and 
beat us with broomsticks for having committed so 
ungallant an act as to overhear the conversation of 
ladies. 
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The Fool of Quality. By Henry Brooke. Edited by Canon 
Kingsley. 

My Time, and What Eve Done with it. By F. C. Burnand. 
Under the Limes. By the Author of “Christina North.” 

A Slip in the Fens. Hlustrated. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 



Bedford Street, Covent Garden, LondoU# 
September 1874^ „ 

Macmillan <&• Co:s Catalogue of Works 
in Belles Lettees, including Poetry, 

Fiction, etc. _ 

Allingham. —Laurence bloomfield in Ireland; 

or, the New Landlord. By Wn.I.IAM AllingkaU. New and 
' Cheaper Issue, with a Preface. Fcap. 8vo, doth. 4/. 

“ // M vital with the national character» .... It has samethistg sj 
Pop^s point and Goldsmiths simplicity^ totuked to a mors ntodsm 
issue !*— Athenaeum. 

An Ancient City, and other Poems. —By A NaItivk 

OF Surrey. Extra fcap. 8vo. dr. 

Archer.— CHRISTINA north. By E. M. AacHKa. Two 
vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

** The work of a clevercultivated person^ wielding a practised pen. 
The characters are drawn with force and^ecision, the dialogue 
is easy : the whole book displays powers of pathos and humour, 
and a shrewd knowledge of men and things !^— Spectator. 

Arnold. — the complete poetical works. 

VoL I. Narrative and Elegiac Poems. Vol. IL Dramatic 
and Lyric Poems. By Matthew Arnold. Extra fcajp. 8vo. 
Price 6 s. each. 

The two volumes comprehend the First and Second Series of the 
Poems^ and the New Poems. *^ 7 hyrsis is a poem of perfect 
delightf exquisite in grave tenderness of reminiscence^ rich in oreadth 
of western lights breathing full the spirit of gray and ancient Ox* 
Saturday Review. 

Atkinson. — an art tour TO the northern 
CAPITALS OF EUROPE. By J, Beavington Atkinson. 
8vo. izs. 

** JVe can highly recommend it; not only the valuable informa* 
tion it gives on the special subjects to which it is dedicated^ out also 
for the interesting episodes of travel which are interwoven with, and 
lighten, the weightier matters of judicious and varied criticism on 
art and artists in northern capitals .**— Art Journal. 

Baker.— cast up by the SEA; or, the ADVEN- 

TURKS OF NED GREY. By Sir Samwri, Baker, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. With Illustrations by HuARD. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo. doth ^t. is. 6 d. 

** An admirable tale of adventure, of marvellous incidents^ wild 
exploits, and terrible dJnouements .**— Daily News. story of 

adventure by sea and land in the good old style,** Mall 
Gazette. 

Baring-Gould. —Works by S. Barino-Gould, M,A. :— 
IlfEXlTU ISRAEL. An Historical Novel. Two Vols. 8v<>. aw. 

** Full of the most exciting incidents and ably portray^ characters^ 
10,000, 9,1B74, A 
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Baring-Gould — coniifMtd, 

abounding in beautifully attractive legends^ and relieved by deterip* 
tions fresh, vivid, and truthdikef---VI Revibw. 

LEGENDS OF OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS, from the 
Talmud and other sources. Two vols. Crown 8vo. idr. 
Vol. I. Adam to Abraham. Vol. II. Melcluzedek to Zachariah. 

“ These volumes contain much that is very strange, and, to the 
ordinary English reader, verynovelf* —DAiLV News, 

Barker. —Works by Lady Barker 

^**Lady Barker is an unrivalledstorydellerT —GtJARDlAlf. 

STATION LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3f. (>d. 

** We have never read a more truthful or a pleasanter little bockf-^ 
AtheNw«;um. 

SPRING COMEDIES. Stories. 

Contents :—A Wedding Story—A Stupid Story—A Scotch Story 
—A Man’s Story. Crown 8vo. yj. 6^/. 

** Lady Barker is endowed with a rare and delicate gift /or nar» 
rating stories,—she has the faculty oj throaving ez»en into her 
printed narrative a soft and pleasant tone, which goes far to make 
the reader think the subject or the matter immaterial, so long os the 
author will go on telling stories for his benefitT —ATHRNiKUM. 

STORIES ABOUT:— With Six lUustrations. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 4r. (sd. 

This volume contains srveral entertaining stories about Monkeys, 
yamaica. Camp JJfe, Dogs, Boys, <Sr*r. **'There is not a tide in 
the book which can fail to please children as well as their eldersT 
P*AT f AT AI I TiA7i.'n'V 

A CHRISTMAS CAKE IN FOUR qUARTERS. With Illustra. 
tionsbyjELLlcoE. Second Edition. Ex. fcap. Svo.clothgilt. 4 j.6(/. 
“ Contains just the stories that children should be told, * Christmas 
Cake^ is a delightful Christmas book /*— GLOBE. 

RIBBON STORIES. With Illustrattons by C. O. Murray. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth gilL 41. 6 d, 

** We cannot too higJdy commend. It is exceedingly happy and original 
in the plan, and the gracefulfancies of its pages, merry assd pathetic 
turns, will be found the best reading by girls of all ages, and by 
boys Times. 

SYBIL’S BOOK. Illustrated by S. E. WALLER. Second Editioiu 
Globe 8yo. gilt. 4s. 6d. 

Another of Lady Barkers delightful stories, and one of the most 
thoroughly original books for girls that has been written for many 
years. Grown-up readers vdll like it quite as much as young people, 
and will even better understand the rarity of such simple, natural, 
and unaffected writing .... That no one can read the story 
without interest is not its highest praise, for no otte ought to be able 
to lay it dawn without being the better girlor boy, or man or woman, 
for the reading of it. Lady Barker /las never turned her fertue 
and fascinating pen to better account, andfor the sake 0/ edl roaders 
we wish * SyhiTt BooUs a wide sueeestf*-^ TIMES. 
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B«1L— ROMANCES AND MINOR POEMS/ By HMmmr 
Glassford Bell. Fcap. 8fo« 6#. 

“AW/ of life and gemus.^^^^-Co^Kt CXRCULAR* 

Besant.— STUDIES IN EARLY FRENCH POETRY. By 
Walter Besant, M.A. Ciown Srtf, Sr. 6 d, 

TTu present work aims to afford informathn and directwm Kuching 
the early ^orts of France in poe^al lite^ainre, **In one rnode^ 
rately sued volume he has contrived to introduce ms to the very 
best, if not to all of the early French peett»'*-^hXWt»A%syu 
Betsy rLee ; a F 0 *C’S.’L£ yarn. Extra ^p. Sto. y. 6d. 
“ There is grvat vigour and much pathos in this poem/*^MORtftHO 
Post. 

** fVe can at least say that it is the work of d true ptoet,'*^ATHR^ 

NiBUM. 

Black (W.)— Works by W. Black. Author of “A Daughter of 

Hcth/* 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 
Seventh and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. Also, Illustrated 
by S. E. Wallek, 8vo. cloth gilt, lor. 6 d, 

** The book is a really charming description of a thousand English 
landscapes and of the emergencies and the fun and the ddighi of a 
picnic jourpiey through them by a party cUtermined to enjoy them¬ 
selves, and as well matched as the pair of horses which drew ike 
phaeton they sat in. The real charm and purpose of the book is 
its open-air life among hills and dales .**— Times. “ The great 
charm of Mr. Blaclrs book is that there is nothing kcukneyed 
about it, nothing overdrawn,—all is bright a ndlifelihel*--hhowM UiO 
Post. 

A PRINCESS OF THULE. Three voU. Sixth and cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

The Saturday Review says :—“ A novel which is both romantic 
and natural, which has much feeling, vnthoui atyt touch of 
maivkishness, which goes deep into character without any sug^ion 
of painful analysis—this is a rare gem to find amongst the dShis of 
current literature, and this, or nearly this, Mr. Black has given 
us in the * Princess of Thule.*** “ If has, for one ikingp the great 
charm of nevH^. . . . There is a pkturesgueness In eUl tikmt 
Mr. Black wnlcs, but scasnedy even in the * Adventitres of a 
Phaeton * are there the frtshnas and srwetincss and perfect sense 
of natural beauiy we find in this last book .**— Pall Mall 
Gazette. **A beautiful and nearly perfect Spec* 

TATOR. 

Borland Hall. —By the Author of *' 01 iig Granse,^’ Crown 
Svoa y. 

BrOOke.~TH£ fool of quality ; OR. THE HISTORY 
OF HENRY. EARL OF MORELAND. By Henry Brooks. 
Newly revised. with*a Biognmhical Prefree by the Rev. Charles 
KiNOSunTi M. A.. Rector « Evmley. Crown 8vo. ds. 

AS 
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Broome.— THE stranger of SERIPHOS. a Dnanatic 

Poem. By Frederick Napier Broome. Fcap. 8vo. gj. 
Founded on the Greek legend of Danae and Perseus. ** Grace and 
beauty of expression are Mr, Broome's characteristics; and these 
qualities are displayed in many passages .**— Athen^UM, ** The 
story is rendered with consumm^e beauty .**— LITERARY CHURCH¬ 
MAN. 

Buist.— BIRDS, THEIR CAGES AND THEIR KEEP : Being 
a Practical Manual of Bird-Keeping and Bird-Rearing. By K. A. 
Buist. With Coloured Frontispi.ece and other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Ss. 

Burnand.— MY TIME, AND WHAT I’VE DONE WITH IT. 
By F. C. Burn AND. Crown 8vo. 6^*. 

Cabinet Pictures. — oblong folio, price 42s, 

Contents :—** Childe Harold's Pilgrimage** and “ The Fighting 
Timirairef by J. M, W. Turner; ** Crossing the Bridgef by 
Sir W, A, Callcott; ** The Cornfieldf by John Constable ; and 
A Landscapef by Birket Foster. The Daily News says 
of them^ “ They are very beautifully executed^ and might be 
framed and hung up on the wall^ as creditable substitutes for the 
originals.** 

CABINET PICTURES. A Second Series. 

Containing :—“ The Baths of Caligula ** and ** The Golden Bough f 
\by J. W, M. Turner; ** The Little Brigandf by T, Uwins; 

The Lake of Lucernef by Percival Skelton ; ** Evetiing Pest^** 
by E, M, Wimperis. Oblong folio. 42s. 

Carroll. —Works by “ Lewis Carroll : ”— 

ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. With Forty- 
two Illustrations by Tenniel. 46th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 6j. 

A GERMAN TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. With Ten- 
NIEL*S Illustrations. Crown 8vo. gilt. 6j. 

A FRENCH TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. With Ten- 
niel’s Illustrations. Crown 8vo. gilt. 6s ., 

AN ITALIAN TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. By T. 
P. Rossette. With Tenniel’s Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Beyond question supreme among modern books for children ,**— 
Spectator. “ One of the choicest and most charming books 
ever composed for a child*s reading ,**— Pall Mall Gazette. 

A very pretty and highly orinnal book, sure to delight the 
little world of wondering minas^ and which may well please 
those who have unfortunately passed the years of wondering ,*^— 
Times. 

THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS, AND WHAT ALICE 
FOUND THERE, With Fifty Illustrations by Tenniel. Crown 
8vo. gilt. 6s. 35th Thousand. * 

** Quite as rich in humorous whims of fantasy^ quits as laughable 
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in its queer incidents, as Iffueable Jor its pleasant spirit, and graee^ 
ful manner, as the wondrous tale of A lice* s former adventures.**^ 
Illustrated London News. “ If this had been given to the 
xvorldfirst it would have enjoyed a success at least equal to * Alice 
in Wonderland.*** — Standard. 

Children’s (The) Garland, from the BEST poets. 

Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmor^ New Eefition. 
With Illustrations by J. Lawson. Crown 8vo. Cloth eRtm. dr, 

Christmas Carol (A). Printed in Colours from Original 
Designs by Mr. stnd Mrs. Trevor Crispin, with Illumii^ted 
Borders from MSS. of the 14th and 15th Centuries. Imp; 4to. cloth 
inlaid, gilt edges, 3.f, Also a Cheaper Edition, 2 ls. 

**A most exquisitely got up volume. Legend, carol, and text are 
preciously enshrined in its emblazoned pages, and the UluminaieU 
borders are far and away the best example of their art we have seen 
this Christmas, The pictures and borders are hannomous in their 
colouring, the dyes are bridiant without being raw, and the volume 
is a trophy of colourprinting. The binding by Bum is in the very 
best taste.** — ^TlMES. 

Church (A. J.)— HOR^E TENNYSONIANiE, Sive Eclogse 
e Tennysono Latine redditse, Cura A. J. CHURCH, A,M. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 6^. 

** OJ Mr. Church*s ode we may speak in almost unqualified praise, 
and the same may be said of the contributions generally ,**—PALL 
Mall Gazette. 

Clough ^Arthur Hugh).— the poems aN0 prose 

REMAINS OF ARTHUR HUGH. CLOUGH. With a 
Selection from his letters and a Memoir. Edited by his Wife. 
With Portrait. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 2ir. 

Taken as a whole,** the Spectator says, these volumes cannot 
fail to be a lasting monument of one of the most original men of 
our age.** ** Full of charming letters from Rome,** says the 
Morning Star, **from^ Greece, from America, from Oxford, 
and from Rugby,** 

THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, sometime FcUow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6x» 

** From the higher mind of cultivated, alUquesHoning, but still corner* 
vative England, in this our pmded generation, we do not know 
of any utterance in literature so characteHstic ds the poems oJ 
Arthur Hugh Clough .**— FrAjSkr’s Magazine. 

Clunes. —THE STORY OF PAULINE: an Autobic^phy. 
By G. C, Clunks. Qxowtl 8vo. dr. 

** Both for vivid delineation of character and fluent lucidity qp style, 
* The Story of Paulme* is in the first rank of modem fiction .**— 
Globe. ** Told with delightful vwatity, thorough appreciation of 
. life, and a complete knowledge of M^Cuestbr 

Examinbr. ^ 
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Collects of the Church of England. With » beautifully 

Coloured Floral Design to each Collect, and Illuminated Cover. 
Crown 8vo. 125, Also kept in various styles of morocco. 

This is beyond question'^ the Art Journal says^ ** the most 
beautiful book of the seasonT The Guardian thinks it ** a sue- 
cessful attempt to associate in a natural and unforced manner the 
d^ers of our fields and gardens with the course of the Christian 
year,'* 

Cox - RECOIXECTIONS OF OXFORD. By G. V. Cox, M.A., 

late Esquire Bedel and Coroner in the University of Oxford. 
Second and cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6/. 

The Times says that it ^Huill pleasantly recall in many a country 
parsonage the memory of youthful days," 

Culmshire Folk.— BylONOTUS. Three voU. Crown 8vo. aix.W. 
Its Sparkling pleasantness t its drollery^ its shrewdness, the charming 
little bits of character which frequetttly come in, its easy liveliness, 
and a certain chattiness which, while it is never vulgar, brings the 
writer very near, and makes one feel as if the story were being told 
in lazy confidence in an hour of idleness by a man who, while 
thoroughly good-natured, is strongly humorous, and has an ever* 
present perception of the absurdities of people and things f — Spec¬ 
tator. 

Dante. —DANTE’S comedy, the hell. Translated by 
W. M. Rossetti. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 5^. 

“ The aim of this translation of Dante may be summed up in one 
word—Literality, To folloao Dante sentence for sentence, line 
for line, word for word—neither more nor less, has been nsy 
strenuous endeavour ,"— Author’s Preface. 

Days of Old; stories from old English history. 

By the Author of “Ruth and her Friends.” New Edition, 
idmo. cloth, extra. 2s, 6d, 

Full of truthful and charming historic pictures, is everywhere vital 
with moral and religious principles, and is written with a brightness 
of description, and with a dramatic force in the representation of 
character, that have made, and will always make, it one of the 
greatest favourites with redding boys," — Nonconformist. 

Deane. — Marjory. By Milly Deane. Third Edition. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 

The Times of September iifh says it is ** A very totuhing story, full 
of promise for the after career of the authoress. It is so tenderly 
drawn, and so full of life and grace, that any attempt to analyse 

. or describe it f^ls sadly short of the original. We will venture 
to say that few readers of any natural feeling or sensibility will 
take up ^Marjory ’ without reading it through at a sitting, and we 
hope we shall see more stories by the same hand," The Morning 
Post calls it **A deliciously fresh and charming little love story," 

De Vere.— THE INFANT bridal, and other Poems. By 
Aubrey Db Vere. Fcap. 8 vo, *js, 6d, 
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** Mr, Be Ven h<u taken his place among the p<^ cf the dap. 
Pure and tender feelings and that polished restraint of style whtch 
is called classical^ are the charms of thevolumeP —SfsctaTOE. 

Doyle (Sir F. H.)— LECTURES ON POETRY, delivered 
before the University of Oxford in 1868. By Sir Francis 
Hastings Doylb, Professor of Poetry in the Uhiversily of 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, - 

Pull of thoughtful discrimination and fine insist: the le^re on 
‘ Provincial Poetry * seems to us singularly true, elofuent, and 
instructive.'* — SPECTATOR. 

Estelle-Russell. —By the Author of ^‘The Private Life of 
Galileo.*' New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Full of bright pictures of French life. The English family, whose 
fortunes form the main drift of the story, reside mosUf in France, but 
there are also many English characters and scenes of great interests 
It is certainly the •work of a fresh, vigorous, and fnost interesting 
writer, with a dash oj sarcastic humour which is refreshing and 
not too bitter. ** iVe can send our readers to it with confidence,'* 
—Spectator. 

Evans.— brother fabian’s manuscript, and 

OTHER POEMS. By Sebastian Evans. Fcap. 8vo. doth. 6 j. 
” In this volume we have full assurance that he has ‘ the vision and 
the faculty divine,' . . . Clever and full of kindly humour ,"— 
Globe. 

Evans -ThI: curse of immortality. By a. Eubol* 

Evans. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ Never, probably, has the legend of the Wandervtg few been more 
ably aftd poetically handled. The author writes as a true poet, and 
with the skill of a true artist. The plot of this remarkable drama 
is not only well contrived, but worked out zoith a degr& of simplicity 
and truthful zjigour altogether unusual in modern poetry. In fact, 
since the date of Byron's * Cain,' we can scarcely recall any verse 
at once so terse, so powerful, and so masterly." —Standard. 

Fairy Book, —The Best Popular Fairy Stories. Selected and 
Rendered anew by the Author of ‘‘John Plalifax, Gentleman.” 
With Coloured Illustrations and Ornamental Borders by J. £. 
Rogers, Author of “ Ridicula Rediviva.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 
extra gilt. 65, (Golden Treasury Edition. i8mo. 4s, 6d.) 
delightfulsdecHon, in a delightful externalformP — Spectator. 
“ book which zvill prove deli^ful to childrenall the year round," 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Fletcher.— thoughts from a GIRL’S life. By Lucy 

Fletcher. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6d, 

* * The poems are all graceful; they are marked throughout by an accent 
of realiiy; the thoughts and emotions aregenuin^' —AtHSNiEU]|f« 

Garnett.— ibVLLS and epigrams, chiefly from fhe Gredx 
. Anthology. By Richard Garnett. Fcap, 8vo, %s 6iL , 

"A charming little book. For English readers, Mr', Gdmett's 
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iransUUiom will open a new world of WESTMINSTER 

RfiVisw. 

Gilmore.— STORM warriors ? OR, LIFE-BOAT WORK 
ON THE GOODWIN SANDS. By the Rev. John Gilmori, 
M.A., Rector of Holy Trinity, Ramsgate, Author of “The 
Ramsgate Life-Boat,” in Macmtllan's Magazine* Crown 8vo. 6 j. 
“ The stories^ which are said to be literally exacts are more thrilling 
than anything in fiction* Mr* Gilmore has done a good work as 
well as wtiiien a good book ,''— Daily News. 

Gladstone.— JUVENTUS MUNDI. The Gode and Men of the 
Heroic Age. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra. With Map. los. 6d* Second Edition. 
**To rec^ these brilliant details^' says the Athenaeum, “w like 
standing on the Olympian threshold and gazing at the ineffable 
brightness within, ” According to the Westminster Review, 
would be difficult to point out a book that contains so much fulness 
of knowledge along with so much freshness of perception and 
clearness of presentation*" 

Gray -the poetical works of DAVID gray. New 

dnd Enlarged Edition, Edited by Henry Glassford Bell, late 
Sheriff of Lanarkshire. Crown 8vo. bs* 

Guesses at Truth. — By Two Brothers. With Vignette 
Title and Frontispiece. New Edition, with Memoir. Fcap. 8vo. 
6 s, Also see Golden Treasury Series. 

Halifax. —after long years. By M. C. Halifax. 

Crown 8vo. lor. 6 d. 

“ story of very unusual merit* The entire story is well conceived^ 
well written, and well carried out; and the reader will look 
forward with pleasure to meeting this clever author again ,"— 
Daily News. *f This is a very pretty, simple love story, .... 
The author possesses a very graceful. Womanly pen, and tells the 
story with a rare tender simplicity which well befits it ,"— 
Standard. 

Hamerton.— a painter’s camp. Second Edition, reviMA 

Extra fcap. Svo. 6 s* 

Book I. In England; Book II. In Scotland; Book III. In Prance, 
These pages, writtefi with infinite spirit and humour, bring into 
close rooms, back upon tired heads, the breezy airs of Lancashire 
moors and Highland lochs, with a freshness which no recent 
novelist has succeeded in preserving ."— Nonconformist. 

Heaton -happy spring time. illustrated by Oscar 

Pletsch. With Rhymes for Mothers and Children. By Mrs. 
Charles Heaton. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, y. 6 d, 
** The pictures in this book are capital ,"— ATHENiEUM, 

Hervey. —DUKE ERNEST, a Tragedy; and other Poems. 
Fcap. Svo. 6 s, 

* * Conceived in pure taste and trne historic feelinp, and presented with 
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muth dramatic farce. .... TltorousMy ordinal"— 
Quartekly. 

Higginson.— maLBONE : An Oldport Rranance. By T. W. 

Higginson. Fcap. 8vo. 2 s. 6d, 

The Daily News says: ** likes a quid story^ full oy 
mature thought^ of clear^ humorous surpri^y of arHsHc dudiom 
desipt f * malbone* is a rare work, possessing these eharacteristUs, 
and repute, too^ with honest literary effort,'* - 

Hillside Rhymes.— Extea fcap. 8vo. 5/. 

Home. —BLANCHE LISLE, and other Poems. By Cbcii. 

Home. Fcap. 8vo. 4^. td. 

Hood (Tom) —the pleasant tale of puss and 

ROBIN AND THEIR FRIENDS, KITT'Y AND BOB. 

Told in Pictures by L. Frolich, and in Rhymes by Tom Mood. 

Crown 8vo. gilt 3J. Sd, 

“ The volume is prettily got up, and is sure to be a favourite in the 
nurseryf* — SCOTSMAN. Herr Frblich has outdone kiptsdf tn 

his pictures of this dramatic chasef* — Morning Post. 

Keary (A.)— Works by Miss A. Keary 
JANETS HOME. New Edition. Globe 8vo. ax. W. 

** Never did a more charming family appear upon the canvas / and 
most skilfultp and feluttously have thkr characters been portrayed. 
Each individual of the fireside is a finished portrait, distinct and 
lifelike, , . . The future before her as a novelist is that of becoming 
the Miss Austin of her generation, ** —SuN • 

CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. New Edition. Globe 8vo. zs,^. 

** Full of wisdom and goodness, simple, truthful, and artistic, , , It 
is capital as a story; better still in its pure tone and wholesome 
influence ,**— Globe. 

OLDBURY. Three vols. Crown 8vo. 31J. 6</. 

*‘7y4w IS a very powerfully written story,** —Globe. '*This is a 
really excellent ILLUSTRATED London News, “ Tike 

sketches of socidy in Oldbury are excdlent. The pictures of child 
life are full of Westminster Review. 

Keary (A. and E.)— Works by A. and E. KKARYt— 

THE LITTLE WANDERLIN, and otherFairy Tales. l8mo. 3x.6<& 

** The tedes are fanciful and wdl written, and they are sure to win 
favour amongst little readers,** 

THE HEROES OF ASGAkt). Tales from Scandipaylan 

Mythology. New and Revised Edition, Illustrated by HUArd, 

Extra fcap. 8vo.' 4r, isd, 

** Told in a li^ and amusing style, which, fri its drollery and 
quaintness, reminds us of our old favourite 

Kingsley* —^Works by thfs Rev* Chaelks KlifGSLEY^ M*A,» 

Rector of EVersley, and Canon of Westminster s-— ; ^ 

••WESTWARD HOV* or. The Voyages and of 

Sir Amyas Leigh* Ninth Edition. Crom 8vo. 
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ki^lgSle/ i^.y—eoMtinUid. 

Fraser’s Magazine calis it almost the best historical novel of 

" theday.^' 

TWO YJ;aRS ago. Fifth Eaitlon. Crown 8vo. dr. 

"Afr. Kingsley has provided us all along with such pleasant diversions 
—such rich and brightly tinted glimpses of natural history^ such 
suggestive remarks on mankind^ society^ and all sorts of topics, 
that amidst the pleasure of the way, the circuit to be made will be by 
most Guardian, 

HyPATIA ; or, New Foes with an Old Face. Seventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo. dr. 

HEREWARD THE WAKE—LAST OF THE ENGLISH. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6/. 

YEASy; A Problem. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

ALTON LOCKE. New Edition. With a New Preface. Crown 8vo. 

4 J. 6^. 

The author"^ shows, to quote the Spectator, *^what it is that con* 
stitutes the true Christian, Godfearing, man-lvvinggentleman,** 

THE WATER BABIES. A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. New 
Edition, with additional Illustrations by Sir NoelPaton, R.S.A., 
and P. Sketton. Crown 8vo. cloth, extra gilt. $s. 

In fun, in humour, and in innocent imagination, as a childs 
book we do not know its equal** — LONDON REVIEW. 

Kingsley must have the credit of revealing to us a new order of life, 
. , . There is in the * Water Babies* an abundance of wit, fun, 
good humour, geniality, ^lan, go,** — Times. 

THE HEROES; or, Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. With 
Coloured Illustrations, New Edition. i8mo. 4^. (id, 

** We do not think these heroic stories have ever been more attractively 
told, , . There is a deep under-current of religious feeling traceable 
throughout its pages which is sure to influence young readers power* 
fully ,— ^London Review. “ One of the childrens books that 
‘ will surely become a Nonconformist. 

PHAETHON ; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s, 

“ The dialogue of ‘ Phaethon * has striking beauties^ and its sugges* 
tions may meet halfway many a latent doubt, cmd, like a light 
breeze, ifft from the sold clouds that are gathering heavily, and 
threatening to settle down in misty gloom on the summer of many 
afasr and promising young life ,**— Spectator. 

POEMS j including The Saint’s Tragedy, Andromeda, Songs, 
Ballads, etc. Complete Collected Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6r. 
The Spectator calls **Andromeda** *Uhe finest piece of English 
he^meter verse that has ever been written. It is a volume 
which many readers will be glad to possess,'* 

PAoSE IDVLLS. new and old. Second Edition, Crown 
Syo. ss. 

CONTENTS !—.4 Qhdrm of Birds; Chalk-Stream Studies; The 
Fens ; My Winter*Garden ; From Ocean to Sea; Horth Devon, 
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** Altogether a ddightfiU book, ....// exhibUs the atSdkodei tbti 
traits^ and cannot faU to ifrfect the reader with a lave of nature 
and of out^door life and its enjoyments. It is toell cd&dated to 
bring a gleam of summer vnth its fleasant associations, into the 
bleak wintertime t while a better companion for a summer ramble 
could hardly be found —^BRITISH QUART£RI.Y EstXRW. 

Kingsley (H.) —Works by Henry Kingsx.sy ^ 

TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. Rc-narrated. With JEijiht fiOl.pagc 
Illustrations by Huard. Fourth Edition. Crown 8 yo, clou^ 
extra gilt 5x. 

**lVe know no better book for those who want knowledge or seek to 
refresh it. As for the ^sensational' most nabels are tame com* 
pared with these narratives^' —^Athkn^um. RxeocHy the book 

to interest and to do good to intdligent and high*spiritei boys ,"— 
Literary Churchman. 

THE LOST CHILD. With Eight lUustrations by Frolich. 
Crown 4to. cloth gilt 3s, 6d, 

A pathetic story, and told so as to give children an interest in 
Australian ways and scenery,"’- Globe. “ Very charmin^y and 
very touchingly told ,"— SATURDAY Review. 

OAKSHOTT CASTLE. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. z\s,td. 

No one toko takes up ‘ Oakshott Castle* will willingly put it down 
until the last page is turned, ,,, It may fairly be considefdi a 
capital story, full of go, and abounding in word pictures of storms 
and wrecksf — Observer. 

Kn^tchbull-Hugessen. — ^Works by E. H. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen.M.P. 

Mr, Knatchbull'Hugessen has won for himsdf a reputation as 
a teller of fairy'tales, His ^powers" \ says Mr TIMES, 
are of a very high order; lighfand brilliant narrative flows 
from his pen, and is fed by an invention as graced as it *is inex* 
haustible." ** Children reading his stories" the SCOIEMAN sayt, 
**or hearing them read, will have their minds refreshed and m* 
vigoratedas much as their bodies would be by abundance of fresh 
air and exercise," 

STORIES FOR MY CHILDREN. With lUustmtioiis. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5x. 

“ The stories are charming, andfrU of life and fun "— Standard. 

** The author has an imagination as fancifid as Grimm himsdj, 
while some of his stories are superior to anything that JSans Chrts* 
tian Andersen has xtfritten,"*’*ifoiiCOliifOBMl$T, 

CRACKERS FOR CHRISTMAS. More StoriesL With lUwftni- 
tions by Jellicoe and ElWES. Fourth Edition. Crown Syo, $s, 

** A fascinating little volume, which pdll ma^ him friends in> every 
household in which there are chUc^vn " —^Daily NxI^s. 

MOONSHINE: Fairy Tales. With HlustratitmsbyW. 

Sixth Edition* Crbwn 8vo.'clotii gilt ' p, ’ ’ "I' 

**^A volume of fairy tales, vhAtten not amp for unfivOM 
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Knatchbull-Hugessen (B. H.)— continued. 

hut for biggery and if you are nearly worn outy or sicky or sonyy 
you will find it good readings ”— Graphic. * ‘ The most charming 
volumeof fairy tales which we have ever read, . . . We cannot quit 
this very pleasant book without a word of praise to its illustrator, 
Mr, Brunton from first to last has done admirably — Times. 
TALES AT TEA-TIME. Fairy Stories. With Seven Illustra¬ 
tions by W. Brunton. Fifth Emtion. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt 5/. 
** Capitally illustrated by W, Brunton, In frolic and fancy they 

are quite equal to his other books. The author knows how to write 
fairy stories as they should be written. The whole book is full of 
the most delightful drolleries ,'^— Times. 

QUEER FOLK. FAIRY STORIES. Illustrated by S. E. 
Waller. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 5 ^. 

“ Decidedly the authors happiest effort, , , , One of the best story 
books of the year ."— Hour. 

Knatchbull-Hugessen (Louisa) —THE HISTORY OF 
PRINCE PERRYPETS. A Fairy Tale. By Louisa Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen. With Eight Illustrations by Weigand. 
New Edition. Crown 4to. cloth gilt Ss, 6d, 

grand and exciting fairy tale ."— MORNING Post. delicious 

piece of fairy nonsense ."— ILLUSTRATED LONDON News. 

Knox.— SONGS OF CONSOLATION. By Isa Craig Kno.x. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt edges. 4?. 6t/. 

** The verses are truly sweet; there is in them not only much genuine 
poetic qualityy but an ardenty flowing devotednessy and a peculiar 
skill in propounding theological tenets in the most graceful wayy 
which any diidne might envy ."— Scotsman. 

Latham.— SERTUM SHAKSPERIANUM, Subnexls aUquot 
aliunde excerptis floribus. Latine reddidit Rev. H. Latham, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. $/. 

Lemon.— THE legends of number nip. By Mark 

Lemon. With Illustrations by C. Keene. New Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 6 d, 

Life and Times of Conrad the Squirrel, a Story 

for Children. By the Author of “ Wandering Willie/* "‘Effie^s 
Friends/* &c. With a Frontispiece by R. Farrbn. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6 d, 

** Having commenced on the first page, we were compelled to go on to 
the conclusioHy and this we predict will be the case with every one 
who opens the book ,"— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Little Bstella, and other fairy tales FOR THE YOUNG. 

iSino. cloth extra. 2 s. 6d, 

** This is a fine storyy and we thank heaven for not being too wise to 
enjoy ^.**— Daily News. 

Lowell. —-Works by J. Russell Lowell;— 

AMONG MY BOOKS. Six Essays. Dryden — Witchcraft — 
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Lowell—^ 

Shakespeare oflce More—New England Two Centtirie$ Ago— 
Lessing—Rousseau and the Sentimentalists. Crown 8to. td, 

“ IVe may safely say the volume is one ^ which our chief eomplesint 
must be that there is not more of it. There are good sense and livdy 
feelingforcibly and tersely expiressed in every page of his writing,** 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of James RtyssEix Lowirt.L. 
With Portrait) engraved by Jeens. iSmo. cloth extra. 4s, €d, 

** All readers who are able to recognise and appreciate genuine verse 
will give a glad welcome to this beat^ful little volume !*—PALL 
Mall Gazette. 

Lyttelton. —Works by Lord Lyttelton . 

THE “COMUS” OF MILTON, rendered into Greek Verse. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 

THE ‘‘SAMSON AGONISTES” OF MILTON, rendered into 
Greek Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6r. tsd, 

“ Classical in spirit^ full of force^ and true to the original,** 
—Guardian. 

Maclaren.— THE FAIRY family, a series of Ballads and 
Metrical Tales illustrating the Fai^ Mythology of Europe. By 
Archibald Maclaren. With Frontispiece, Illustrate Title, 
and Vignette. Crown 8vo. g?lt 5r. 

“ A successful attempt to translate into the vernacular sosnerf the 
Fairy Mytholo^ of Europe, The verses are very good. There is 
no shirking difficulties of rhyme^ and the ballad metre which is 
oftenest employal has a great deal of the kind of *go * which we find 
so seldom outside the pages of Scott, The book if of permanent 
Guardian. 

Macmillan’s Magazine. —Published Monthly. Price ir. 

Volumes I. to XXIX. are now ready, ^s, 6d, each. 

Macquoid. —PATTY. By Katharine S. Macquoid. Third 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. df. 

“ A book to be read,** —Standard. A powerful andfasetnadng 

story, "—Daily Telegraph. The Globe considers it sww- 
written^amusisegt and interesting^ aftd has the merit of being out 
of the ordinary run of novels,** 

Maguire,— YOUNG prince marigold, and other 

FAIRY STORIES. By the late John Francis Maguire, M.P. 
lUnstrated by S. E. Waller. Globe 8vo. rft 41; ddl 
“ The esuthor has evidently studied the wc^sand tastes of children deed 
got at the secret of amusing them ; and has sncceededin whctt is not 
so easy a task as it may seem-- 4 n producing a reaUygopd ekUdretds 
AwA”—D aily Telegraph. 

Marlitt (E.)— the countess GISELA. Tnuolated fion 

the German of E. Mai^itt. Crown 8vo. 7/. 6d, ' 

**A very heamHjful story of German eoueedry 
' CHURCRMAHr ^ 
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Masson (Professor). —Worlcs David Masson, M.A., 

Professor of Khetorip and English Literature in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

BRITISH NOVELISTS AND THEIR STYLES. Being a Critical 
Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. Crown 8vo. *js, 6d, 

WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, KEATS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

CHATTERTON ; A Story pf the Year 177a Crown 8vo. 5 j. 

THE THREE DEVILS:* LUTHER’S, MILTON’S, and 
GOETHE’S ; and other Essays. Crown 8vo. 5J. 

Mazini.— IN THE GOLDEN SHELL; A Stoiy of Palermo. 
By Linda Mazini. With Illustrations. Globe 8 vo. cloth gilt, 
4 J. 6 d, 

“ As beautiful and'bright and fresh as the scenes to which it wafts 
us over the blue Mediterranean^ and as pure and innocent, but 
piquant and sprightly as the little girl who plays the pari of itt 
heroine, is this admirable little book ,**— Illustrated London 
News. 

Merivale. —KEATS’ HYPERION, rendered Into Latin Verse. 
By C. Merivale, B.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

3^. 6f/. 

Milner.— the lily of LUMLEY, By Edith Milne*. 
Crown 8vo. *js, 6d, 

“ 7 he novel is a good one and decidedly worth the reading,**-^ 
EltAMlNER. pretty, brightly’Written story,** — LITERARY* 

Churchman. **A taJe possessing the deepest interest,** — Court 
Journal. 

Milton’s Poetical Works. —Editetl with Test collated from 
the best Authorities, with Introduction and Notes by David 
Masson. Three vols. 8vo. With Three Portraits engraved by 
C. H. JEENS and Radcliffe. (Uniform with the Cambridge 
Shakespeare.) 

Mistral (F.)— MIRELLE, a Pastoral Epic of Provence. Trans¬ 
lated by H. Crichton. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6 s, 

** It would be hard to overpraise the sweetness and pleasing freshness 
of this charming epic ,**— ATHENiBUM, ** A good translation of 
a poem that deserves to he known by all students of literature and 
friends of old-world simplicity in story-telling ,**— Nonconformist. 

Mitford (A. B.) —^TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. 
Mitford, Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. 
With Illustrations drawn and cut on Wood by Japanese Artists. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6 s, 

They will always be. interesting as memorials of a most exceptional 
society; whiles regarded simply as tales, they are sparkling, sensa* 
tional, and dramatic, and the originality of their ideas and the 
quaintness of their language give them a most captivaHng piquancy. 
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Tfie illustrations are extremely interesting^ and for the mrif^ he 
such matters have a special and particular valued — PajLl Maul 
Gazette. 

Mr. Pisistratus Brown, M.P., in the highlands. 

New Edition, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo. j#. 6rf. 

“ The book is calculated U> reccUl pleasant memoAs of hoUdayt well 
spent, and scenes not easily to be forgotten. To thosd^whe hteve 
never been in the, Western Highlands, or sailed along tke Hrith cf 
Clyde and on the Western Coast^ it will seem almost like n fairy 
story, 1 here is a charm in the volume which makes it anything 
but easy for a reader who has opened it to put it down un0 the last 
page has been read ,*^— Scotsman, 

Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal, a Poem puiportina to be the 

Journal of a newly-married Lady. Secoxui EdilioiL xcAp. 8vo. 

y. 6</. 

‘‘ Jt is nearly a perfect gem. We have had nothing so good for a 
long time, and those who neglect to read it are tsi^ecting one of 
the jewels of contemporary history,** — EDINBURGH DAILY Re¬ 
view. “ One quality in the piece, sufficient of itself to claim a 
moments attention, is that it is unique—original, indeed, is not too 
strong a word—in the manner of its costce/>tion astd execution,** 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Mudie.—STRAY LEAVES. ByC. E. Mudie. New Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3r. isd. Contents:—“His and Mine’ — 

“Night and Day’'—“One of Many,'’ &c. 

This little volume consists of a number of poems, mostly of a genuinely 
devotional character, “ 7 'hey are for the most part so exquisitely 
sweet and delicate as to be quite a marvel of composition. They are 
xoorthy of being laid up in the recesses of the heart, and recalled to 
memory from time to /iW.”—-I llustrated London News. 

Murray.—THE BALLADS and songs of SC 0 TLAN 1 >, 
in View of their Influence on the Character of the People., By 
T. Clark Murray, LL.D., Professor of Mental and Monu 
Philosophy in McGill College, Montreal. Crown 8vo. 6 s, 
^^Independently of the lucidity of i/ie style in which the whole book 
is written, the selection of the examples alone would refosf^e^ it 
to favour, while the geniality of the criticism upon those examples 
cannot fail to make thens highly appreciated and valuedT — 
Morning Post. 

Myers (Ernest).— the PURITANS. By Ernsst 
E xtra fcap. 8vo. cloth, ar. 

“ It is not too much to call it areally grand poetn, stately and eSg*^ 
nifitd, and showing not only a high poetic mind, but also great 
power oqer poetic e^ession ,*'— ^Litsrary Churchman. 

Myers (F. W. H.)—POEMS, By F. W. ll. MvaatL Con- 
tainlng ♦'St. Paul," “St. John,”-and others. EEhra fcap. Svo. 

- 4 /. 6 ^ : f. 

.*Otisrart tqfnd a writer who combines to sucKan extMUsJhcwiiy 
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0 f commumccOing feelings with the faculty of euphonious expres¬ 
sion — Spectator. St Paul'stands without a rival as the 

noblest religious poem which has been written in an age which 
beyond any other has been prolific in this class of poetry. The suh- 
limest conceptions are express^ in language which^ for richness^ 
tastCf and purity^ we have never seen excdl^f — John Bull* 

Nichol.— HANNIBAL, A HISTORICAL DRAMA. By John 
Nichol, B. a. Oxon., Regius Professor of English Language and 
Literature in the University of Glasgow. Extra fcap. 8vo. *js, 6d, 
T/u poem combines in no ordinary degree firmness and voorkman- 
ship. After the lapse of many centuries^ an English poet is found 
paying to- the great Carthagenian the worthiest poetical tribute which 
has as yetf to our knowledge^ been afforded to his noble and stainless 
"—Saturday Review. 

Nine Years Old.— By the Author of “St Olave’s,” “When I 
was a Little Girl,” &c. Illustrated by FrouCH. Third Edition, 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt. (sd. 

It is believed that this story^ by the favourably known author of 
“ St, Olavdsy** will be found both highly interesting and instructive 
to the young. The volume contains eight graphic illustrations by 
Mr. Z. Frblich, The Examiner says: “ Whether the readers 
are nine years oldy or twicey or seven times as oldy they must enjoy 
this pretty volume.^* 

Noel.— BEATRICE, AND OTHER POEMS. By the Hon. 
Roden Noel. Fcap. 8vo. 6 s. 

^*It is impossible to read the poem through without being powerfully 
moved. There are passages in it which for intensity and tender- 
nessy dear and vivid vimny spontaneous and delicate sympathy, 
may be compared with the best efforts of our best living writers** 
—Spectator, 

Norton.— Works by the Hon, Mrs. Nokton t— 

THE LADYOFLAGARAYE, With Vignette and Frontispiece. 
New Edition* Fcap. 8yo. 4^. 6 d. 

Full of thought well expressed, and may be classed among her best 
efforts.** 

OLD SIR DOUGLAS. Cheap Edition* Globe 8vo. %s. 6d. 

“ This varied and lively novel—this clever novel so full of character, 
and of fine incidental remark.** — SCOTSMAN. One of the 
pleasantest and healthiest stories of modern fiction,** — Globe* 

Oliphaht. —Works by Mrs. Oliphant 

. AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. New 
Edition with Hlustrations. Royal i6mo. gilt leaves. 4s. 6 d. 

There are few books of late years more fitted to toHCh the heart, 
fiurify the feeling, and quicken and sustain right principles.**-i*- 
Nonconformist. more gracefully written story it tsim^s- 

sibU to desire.** 

A SON QF THE SOIL. New Editipn. Glohe 8vo. 2s. 6d 
**lt is a very different work frorn the ordinary run of novels. 
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The whole Ufe of U portrayed in it, worked ont with tuhtlety 

and ATifKNiBUM. 

Our Ycdr. a Child's Book, in Prose and Verse.. By the Author 
of “John Halifax, Gentleman,** lUnstrated by Clakbm^s 
Dobell. Royal i6ino. 

^*It is just the book we could wish to see in thi hands of evenly chUdl* 
—English Churchman. 

OlHgt Grange. Edited by Hermann ICUnKT, PhUoL Professor. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. dr. 6</. 

^\A masterly and original power of impression, pouring itself forth 
in clear, sweet, strong rhythm. . It is a fine poem, fuH ofHje, 
of music and of clear North British DAILY I4ail. 

Oxford Spectator, The.—Reprinted. Extra fotp. 8vo. 

3/. (id, ’ . 

^*There is,** the Saturday Review says, all the old fun, the 
old sense of social ease and brightness and freedom^ the M medl^ 
of work and indolence, of jest and earnest, that made Oxford life 
so picturesque,** 

Palgrave.—Works by Francis Turner Palgrave, M.A., late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford:— 

THE FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWORTH 
GRANGE. A Book for Children. With Illustrations by Arthur 
Hughes, and Engraved Title-page by Jerks. Small 410. cloth 
extra. 6*. 

“ If you want a really good book for both sexes and all ages, buy 
this, as handsome a volume of tales as you'll find in all the 
market,** — ATHENiEUM, Exquisite both in form and substasuel* 
—Guardian. 

ILYRICAL POEMS. Extra fcap. 8vo. dr. 

A volume of pure quiet verse, sparkling with tender melodies, and 
' alive with thoughts of genuine poetry, . . . Turn where we will 
throughout the volume, we find traces of beauty, tenderness, and 
truth ; truepoefs work, touched and refined fy the master-hand oj 
a real artist, who shows his genius even in trifles ,**— Standard. 
ORIGINAL HYMNS. Third Edition, enlarged, i8mo. ts, (id, 

“ So choice, so perfect, and so refined, so tender in filing, and so 
scholarly in expression, that we look with special interest to every¬ 
thing that he ^es us, **— Literary Churchman. 

GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICS. 

Edited by F. T. Palgrave. See Golden Treasury Series. 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS AND SONGS. Edited by F. T. 
Palgrave. Gem Edition. With Vignette Title by Js^s. ^*td, 
**Eor minute elegance no volume could possibly excel the *Gem 
Edition,* **-^SoorrsMAJN. 

Parables.-^IWELVE parables of our lord, iiius- 

trat^ in Colmtrs ih>m Sketches taken in the East by McEnirIt 
F rontispiece from a Picture by JOHN JELLICOR, Rfid lllumi* 
aat^ Texts and !]^rders. Royal 4to. in Ornament^ Binding. 161.' 
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Tke Times calls it ** one of the most beautiful of modem pictorial 
works I ” while the Graphic says “ nothing in this style^ so good^ 
has ever before been publishedf* 

Patmore.— THE children's garland, from the Best 

Poets. Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. New 
Edition. With Illustrations^ J. Lawson* Crown 8vo. gilt. dr. 
Gk>lden Treasury Edition, lomo. 4/. d/. 

** The charming illustrations added to many op the poems will add 
greatly to their value in the eyes of children^' —^Daily News. 

Pember.— the tragedy of LESBOS. a Dramatic Poem. 
By E. H. Pember. Fcap. 8vp. 4s. 6d. 

Founded upon the story qf^ppho. **JIe tells his story with dramatic 
force^ and in language that often rises almost to grandeurf — 
AthkN^VM. 

Poole.— PICTURES OF COTTAGE LIFE IN THE WEST 
OF ENGLAND. By Margaret E. Poole. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece by R. Farren. Crown 8vo. 3/. d/. 

“ Charming stories of peasant life^ written in something of George 
Eliofs style, • , . Her stories could not be other than th^ are^ as 
literal as truths as romantic as fiction^ full of patheHc touches 
and strokes of genuine humour, , , . All the stories are studies 
of actual life^ executed with no mean art ,**— Times. 
Population of an Old Pear Tree. From the French 
of E. Van Bruyssel. Edited by the Author of ** The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” With Illustrations ‘by Becker. Cheaper Edition. 

. Crown Svo. gilt. 4s, 6d. 

** This is not a regular book of natural history^ but a description of 
all the living creatures that came and went in a summer^s day 
b^ath an old p^ tree^ observed by eyes that had for the nonce 
become microscopic, recorded by a pen that finds dramas in every» 
thing, and illustrated by a dainty pencil, . . . We can hardly 
fancy anyone with a moderate turn for the curiosities of insect 
life, or for delicate French esprit, not being taken by these clever 
shakes .**— Guardian. whimsical ana charming little book,** 

.—Athen^um. 

Prince Florestan of Monaco, The Fall of. By 

Himself. New Edition, with Illustration and Map. Svo. cloth. 
Extra gilt edges, 5s, A French Translation, 5J. Also an Edition 
for the People. Crown Svo. is. 

** Those who have read only the extracts given, will not need to be 
told how amusing and happily touched it is. Those %vho read it for 
other purposes than amusement can hardly miss the sober ana 
soundpolitical lessons with which its light pages abound, and which 
are as much needed in England as by the nation to whom the author 
directly addresses his moral .**— Pall Mall Gazette, ** This 
little book if very clever, wild with animal spirits, but showing 
plenty of good sense, amid all the heedless nonsense which fils so 
many of its pages,** News. ** In an age little remarkable 
for powers of political satire, the sparkle of tJk pages gives them 
every claim to welcome. ** — Standard. 
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Rankine.— SONGS and fables. By W. J. McQuork 

Rankine, late Professor of Civil Engineering ana Mechanics at 
Glasgow. With Illustrations* Crown dvo. Sr. 

A lively volume of verses^ full of a fine manly spi^. muck 
humour and geniality^ 7 %e illustrations are admira^ con* 
ceivedf and executed with fidelity and talentl *— Morning tost. 

Realmah* —the Author of '^Friends In Council*” Crown 
8vo. df. 

Rhoades* —POEMS. By Jambs Rhoades* Fcap. Svo* 4/. d/. 
Richardson.— THE ILIAD OF the east. A Selci^onof 

Legends drawn from ValmikPs Sanskrit Poem, ^‘The Ranmyana.” 
By Frederika Richardson. Crown 8vo. 7/. 6d. 

” It is impossible to read it without recognizing the value and interest 
of the Eastern epic. It is as fascinating as a fairy lale^ this 
romantic poem of India !*— Globe. “ A charming volume^ which 
at once enmeshes the reader in its snares!* — Athen^bum. 

Roby.— STORY OF A HOUSEHOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mary K. Roby* Fcap. 8vo. $/* 

Rogers. —Works by J. E. Rogers 
RIDICULA REDIVIVA. Old Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated in 
Colours, with Ornamental Cover. Crown 4to. 3^. d/. 

The most splendid^ and at the same time the most really meritorious 
of the books specially intendedfor children^ that we have seen !*— 
Spectator. ** These large bright pictures will attract children to 
really good and honest artistic work, and that ought not to be an 
indifferent consideration with parents who propose to educate their 
children .**— Pall Mall Gazette. 

MORES RIDICULI. Old Nursery Rhymes* Illustrated in Colours, 
with Ornamental Cover. Crown 4to. 31. 6d. 

” TTiese world-old rhymes have never had and need never viish for 
a bdter pictorial setting than Mr. Eogers has men them ,**— 
Times. ^'Nothing could be quainter or more ewsurdly comical 
than most of the pictures, whuh are all carefully executed ana 
beautifully coloured !*— Globe* 

Rossetti. —GOBLIN MARKET, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Christina Rossetti. With two Designs by D. G* Rossetti* 
Second Edition* Fcap. 8vo. Sr. 

**She handles her little marvel with that rare ^etie discrimination 
which neither exhausts it of its simple wonders by pushing sym* 
holism too far, nor keeps those wonders in the merely fabulous and 
capricious stetge. In tact, she has produced a true children's poem^ 
which is far more delightful to the mature than to children^ thougfk 
it would U delightful to n//*”—-S pectator. 

Runaway (The), a story for the Young. By the Author of 
Mrs. Jemingham*s Journal.” With Illustrations by J. Lawson* 
Globe ovo. gilt 4s, 6d, 

** This is otte of the best, if not indeed the very best, of all the stories 
that has come before us this Christmas, The heroines are both 
B 2 
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charmings and, unlike heroines, they are as full of fun as of charms. 
It is an admirable book to read alotsd to the young folk when they 
are all gathered round the fire, and nurses and other apparitions 
are still far Saturday Review. 

Ruth and her Friends, a story for Girls. With a Frontis- 
piece. Fourth Edition. i8mo. Cloth extra. 2s, 6 d, 

“ PVe wish all the school girls and home-taught girls in the land had 
the opportunity of reading itP — Nonconformist. 

Scouring of the White Horse; or, the Long 

VACATION RAMBLE OF A LONDON CLERK. Illustrated 
by Doyle. Imp. i6mo. Cheaper Issue. $s. 6 d. 

** A glorious tale,of summer joyf — Freeman, “ There is a genial 
hearty life about the book.'* —^JOHN Bull. “ The execution is 
excellent. . . . Like * Tom Brown's School Days,' the * White 
Horse' gives the reader a feeling of gratitude and personal esteem 
towards the author." ay Review, 

Shairp (Principal). —KILMAHOE, a Highland Pastoral, with 
Other Poems. By John Campbell Shairp, Principal of the 
United College, St. Andrews. Fcap. 8vo. 5 j. 

** JCilmahoe is a Highland Pastoral, redolent of the warm soft air 
of the western lochs’ and moors, sketched out with remarkable 
grace and picturesqueness." — Saturday Review. 

Shakespeare. —The Works of William Shakespeare. Cam¬ 
bridge Edition. Edited by W. George Clark, M.A. and W. 
Aldis Wright, M.A. Nine vols. 8vo. Cloth. 4/. 14J. (>d. 

The Guardian calls it an excellent, and, to the stufent, almost 
indispensable edition and the Examiner calls it an unrivalled 

edition." 

Shakespeare’s Tempest. Edited with Glossarial and Ex¬ 
planatory Notes, by the Rev. J. M. jEriisoN. New Edition. 
i8mo. ir. 

Slip (A) in the Fens. —illustrated by the Author. Crown 
8vo. 6 s. 

** An artistic little volume, for every page is a picture." — Times. ‘ ‘7/ 
will be read with pleasure, and with a pleasure that is altogether 
f««<7<f^«/.”-^SATURDAY Review. 

Smith. —POEMS. By Catherine Barnard Smith. Fcap. 
8vo. 5 j. 

Wealthy in feeling, meahing,finish, and grace; not without passiost, 
which is suppressed, but the keener for that ."— Athenaeum. 

Smith (Rev. Walter). —hymns of Christ and the 

CHRISTIAN LIFE. By the Rev. Walter C. Smith, M.A. 
Fc^. 8VO. 6 s, 

** These are among the sweetest sacred poems we have read for a long 
time. With no profuse imagery, expressing a range of feeling 
and expression by no means uncommon, they are'frue and elevated, 
and their pathos is profound and simple ,"— Nonconformist. 
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Spring Songs. By a West Highlander. With a Vignette 
Illustration by Gourlay Steele. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6 d. 

** Without a trace of affectation or sentimentalism^ these utterancet 
are perfectly simple and natural^ profoundly human and pro* 
foundly truef^ — Daily News, - 

Stanley, —true to life.—a simple story, By Mary 

Stanley. Crown 8vo. loj. (sd. 

For many a long day we have not met with a more simple^ healthy^ 
and unpretending story.** — STANDARD. 

Stephen (C. E.)— the service of the poor? b«ing 

an Inquiry into the Reasons for and against the Establishxhent of 
Religious Sisterhoods for Charitable Ihirposes. By Caroline 
Emilia Stephen. Crown 8vo. 6l (id. 

** It touches incidentally and with much wisdom and tenderness on 
so many of the relations oj womeuy particularly of single womeny 
with societyy that it may be read with advantage by many who 
have never thought of entering a ^Sisterhood ,**— Spectator. 

Stephens (J. B.)— convict once. a Poem. By J. 
Brunton Stephens. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6 d. 

“ It is as far more interesting t^n ninety-nine novels out of a 
hundredy as it is superior to them in powery worthy and beauty. 
We should most strongly advise everybody to read * Convict Once.* ” 
—Westminster Review. 

Streets and Lanes of a City: Being the Reminiscences 

of Amy Dutton. With a Preface by the Bishop of Salis¬ 
bury. Second and Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo, zs. 6 d. 

** One of the most really striking books that has ever come before usf* 
—Literary Churchman. 

Thring.— SCHOOL SONGS. A CoUection of Songs for Schools. 
With the Music arranged for four Voices. Edited by the Rev. E. 
Thring and H. Riccius. Folio. *js. 6 d. 

The collection includes the **Agnus Deif* Tennyson's Light 
Brigade^* Macaulay's ^^Ivryf* etc. among other pieces. 

Tom Brown's School Days.— By an Old Boy. 

Golden Treasury Edition, 4r. 6 d, People’s Edition, 2 s. 

With Seven Illustrations by A. Hughes and Sydney Hall. 
Crown 8vo. 6 s, 

** The most famous bof shook in the language ."— Daily News. 
Tom Brown at Oxford. —New Edition. With lUiistrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6 s, 

** In np other work that we can call to mind are the finer qualities of 
the English gentleman more happily portrayed ."— DAILY News. 
A book of great power and National Review. 

Trench. —Works by R. Chenevix Trench, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dublin. (For other Works by this Author, see THEOLOGICAL, 
Historical, and Philosophical Catalogues.) 

POEMS. Collected and arranged anew. Fcap. 8vo. 7 j; 6d. 
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Trench (Archbishop) — continued, 

ELEGIAC POEMS. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 
CALDERON’S LIFE’S A DREAM : The Great .Theatre of the 
World, With an Essay on his Life and Genius. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d, 
HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. Selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by Archbishop Trench, Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 5 j. 6d. 

“ The Archbishop has conferred in this delightful volume an important 
gift on the whole English-speaking population of the world ,*’— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

SACRED LATIN POETRY, Chiefly Lyrical. Selected and 
arranged for Use. By Archbishop Trench. Third Edition, 
Corrected and Improved. Fcap. 8vo. 7^. 

JUSTIN MARTYR, AND OTHER POEMS. Fifth Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6^. 

Trollope (Anthony). — SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF 
HUMBLETHWAITE. By Anthony Trollope, Author of 
‘‘Framley Parsonage,” etc. Cheap Edition. Globe 8vo. 2s,6d. 
The Athenaeum remarks : *‘JVb reader who begins to read this book 
is likely to lay it down until the last page is turned. This brilliant 
novel appears to us decidedly more successful than any other of Mr. 
Trollopds shorter stories.” 

Turner. —Works by the Rev. Charles Tennyson Turner :— 
SONNETS. Dedicated to his Brother, the Poet Laureate. Fcap. 
8 vo. 4s. 6d. 

SMALL TABLEAUX. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Under the Limes.— By the Author of “Christina North.” 

Second Edition. Crown ovo. 6s. 

‘ ‘ The readers of * Christina North ’ are not likely to have forgotten 
that bright^ freshy picturesque story, nor will they be slozv to 
welcome so pleasant a companion to it as this. It abounds in 
happy touches of description, of pathos, and insight into the life 
and passion of true love .”— -Standard. “ One of the prettiest 
and best told stories which it has been our good fortune to read for 
a longtime .”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Vittoria Colonna.— life and poems. ByMits. h«nrt 

Roscoe, Crown 8vo. pj. 

It is written with good taste, with quick and intelligent sympathy, 
occasionally with a real freshness and charm of style ,”— Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

Waller. — six weeks in the saddle : A Painter’s Journal 

in Iceland, By S. E. Waller, Illustrated by the Author. 
Crown 8vo. 6 $. 

An exceedingly pleasant and naturally written little book. . . Mr, 
Waller has a clever pencil, and the text is well illustrated with his 
own sketches .”— Times. 

Wandering Willie. By the Author ot “ ESe*. Friends," and 
** John Hatherton.” Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
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** This is an idyll of rare truth and beauty. , . , The story is simple 
and touching^ the style of extraordinary delicacy^ pruision^ and 
picturesqueness, ,,, A charming gift-book for young ladies not 
yet promoted to novels^ and will amply repay those of their elders 
who may give an hour to its perusal, — Daily News, 
Webster. —Works by Augusta Webster j— 

** If Mrs, Webster only remains true to herself ^ she will assuredly 
take a higher rank as a poet than any woman has ' yet dohef^-^ 
Westminster Review. 

DRAMATIC STUDIES. Extra fcap. 8vo. ^s, 

“ A volume as strongly marked by perfect taste as by poetic power 
Nonconformist. 

A WOMAN SOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. Crown 8vo. qs, 6d. 
Mrs, Webster has shown us that she is able to draw admirably 
from the life; that she can observe with subtlety^ and render her 
observations with delicacy; that she can impersonate complex con- 
ceptions and venture into which few living writers can follow her, ** 
—Guardian. 

PORTRAITS. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3/. 6 d, 

**Mrs, Webster^s poems exhibit simplicity and tenderness . , . her 
taste is perfect , , , This simplicity is combined with a subtlety of 
thoughtffeelingt and observation which demand that attention w/tich 
only reed lovers of poetry are apt to bestow ,**— Westminster 
Review. 

PROMETHEUS BOUND OF ^SCHYLUS. LiteraUy translated 
into English Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6 d, 

“ Closeness and simplicity combined with literary skill,** — ATHE¬ 
NAEUM. Mrs, Webster*s ^Dramatic Studies* and ‘ Traftslatwn 
of Prometheus * have won for her an honourable place among our 
female poets. She writes with remarkable vigour and dramatic 
realimtion^ and bids fair to be the most successful claimant of bfrs. 
Browning*s BRITISH Quarterly Review. 

MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. Literally translated into English 
Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3 j. 6</, 

** Mrs, Webster^s translation surpeuses our utmost expectations. It is 
a photograph of the original without any of that harshness which 
so often accompanies a Westminster Review. 

THE AUSPICIOUS DAY. A Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 5 j. 

“ The ‘ Auspicious Day* shows a marked advance^ not only in art, 
but, in what is of far more importance, in breadth of thought and 
intellectualgrasp ,^— Westminster Review. ''This drama is 
a man^estaiion of high dramatic power on the part of the g^ted 
winter, and entitled to our warmest admiration, as a worthy piece 
off work, ** — Standard. 

YU-FE-YA’S LUTE* A Chinese Tale in English Versa Extra 
toap. 8vo. V. V 

**A : ve$y charming tale, charmingly told in dednty verte, with 
occasional lyrics of tend^ Standard. Wt close the 
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book with the reneived conviction that in Mrs. Webster we have a 
profound and original poet. The book is marked >iot by mere 
sweetness of melody—rare as that gift is—but by the infinitely 
rarer gifts of d7'amaHc poiver. of passion, and sympathetic insightd^ 
—Westminster Review. 

When I was a Little Girl. STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 

By the Author of “St. Olave’s.’* Fouitli Edition. Extra fcap. 

.8vo. 4J. 6i/. With Eight Illustrations by L. Frolich. 

At the head, a7id a long way ahead, op all books for girls, we 
place * When I was a JAtlle Girl.'* ”— Times. “// is one of the 
choicest morsels op child-biography which we have ffiet with .'*— 
Nonconformist. 

White. —RHYMES BY WALTER WHITE. 8vo. ns. 6d. 

Whittier.— joiiN greenleaf wiiittier’s poetical 

. WORKS. Complete Edition, with Portrait engraved by C. II. 

Jeens. i8mo. 4 s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Whittier has all the smooth fnelodyand the pathos of the author 
op * 1/iazaatha,^ with a greater fiicety of description and a 
(juainter fancy .”— Graphic. 

Wolf. —THE LIFE AND HABITS OF WILD ANIMALS. 

Twenty Illu.strations by Joseph Wolf, engraved by J. W. and E, 

Whymper. With descriptive IvCtter-press, by D. G. Elliot, 

F.L.S. Super royal 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges. 2ls. 

This is the last series of eh'azoings zvhich will be 7?tade by Mr. Wolp, 
either upon wood or sto?ie. The I^all Mall Gazette says: 
“ The pierce, mita^neable side of brute stature has never received a 
more robust and vigorous mierpretation, and the various incidents 
in which particular character is shown are set forth zvith 7'are dra¬ 
matic pozver. For excellence that zvill eiidure, zve hiclme to place 
this very 7iear the top of the list of Christinas books.” And the 
Art Journal observes, Rarely, if ever, have we seen animal 
life more forcibly and beautifully depicted than in this really 
splendid volume.” 

Also, an Edition in royal folio, handsomely bound in Morocco 

elegant, Proofs before Letters, each Proof signed by the Engravers. 

Price 8/. 8^. 

Wollaston.— LYRA DEVONIENSIS. By T. V. Wollasto.v, 

M.A. Fcap. 8 VO. 3 ^. (>d. 

** It is the work of a man of refined taste, of deep religious sentiment, 
a true ar/ist, a7td a good Chidstian.” — CHURCH Times. 

Woolner. —my beautiful lady. By Thoma.s Woolner. 

With a Vignette by Arthur Hughes. Third Edition. Fcap. 

8vo. 5^. 

“ No man can read this poem without being struck by the fitness and 
finish of the workmanship, so to speak, as well as by the chastened 
and unpretending loftiness of thought which pervades the whole.” 
—Globe. 
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Words from the Poets. Selected by the Editor of “ Rays 
of Sunlight.” With a Vignette and Frontispiece. i8mo. limp., is. 

** The selection aims at popularity^ and deserves it ."— Guardian. 

Yonge (C. M.) —Works by Charlotte M. Yonhe. 

THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Twentieth Edition. With IIIus- 
. trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HEARTSEASE. Thirteenth Edition. With Illustrations.’Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

THE DAISY CHAIN. Twelfth Edition. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE TRIAL: MORE LINKS OF THE DAISY CHAIN. 
Twelfth Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

HOPES AND FEARS. Fointh Edition. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. Fifth Edition. Crovm 8vo. 6 s. 

CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6^*. 

“ PVe think the authoress of * The Heir of Reddyffe^ has surpassed 
her previous efforts in this illuminated chronicle of the olden twie.'"* 
—British Quarterly. 

THE CAGED LION. Illustrated. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 
Prettily and tenderly ivritteny and vdll with you7igpeople especially 
be a great favour ite .'^'^— Daily News. Everybody should read 

this.*' —Literary Churchman. 

LTHE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; or, THE WHITE AND 
BLACK RIBAUMONT. Crown 8vo. 6s. New Edition. 

** Aliss Yo7tge has b7'ouffit a lofty aifii as well as high art to the con- 
structio 7 i of a story which 7 nay clai 77 i a place a 77 io>ig the best efforts 
in historical ro/natice.*’ —Morning Post. “ The plot ^ m truths 
' is of the very first order of 77ierit.** — Spectator. “ We have 

seldo77i read a 77iore chariniftg story.** — GUARDIAN. 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. A Tale of the Last Crusade. 
Illustrated. i8mo. 2j. 6d. 

“ A tale whichj we are surCy will give pleasure to many others besides 
the young people for whom it is specially ifitended. . . . This 
extre 77 iely prettily-toId story does not require the guarantee afforded 
by the na7}ie of the author of ‘ The Heir of Reddyffe * oft the title- 
page to e7tsure its becot7iing a universal favourite .**— DUBLIN 
Evening Mail. 

THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. New Edition, with Coloured 
Illustrations. i8mo. 4J. 6d. 

“ The illustrations are very spirited and 7ich in coloury and the 
story can hardlyfail to charm the youthful reader ,**— Manchester 
Examiner. 

, THE LITTLE DUKE i RICHARD THE FEARLESS. New 
Edition. Illustrated. i8mo. 2x. 6 d, 
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Yonge (C. M.) — continued, 

A STOREHOUSE OF STORIES. First and Second Scries. 
Globe 8vo. 3 j‘. (id. each. 

Contents of First Series :—History of Philip Quarll— 
Goody Twoshoes—The Governess—^Jemima Placid—The Perambu¬ 
lations of a Mouse—The Village School—The Little Queen— 
History of Little Jack. 

“ Miss Yonge has done great service to the infantry of this generation 
by putting these eleven stories of sage simplicity mithin their reach.^^ 
—British Quarterly Review. 

Contents of Second Series :—Family Stories—Elements of 
Morality—A Puzzle for a Curious Girl—Blossoms of Morality. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL TIMES AND ALL 
COUNTRIES. Gathered and Narrated Anevv^. New Edition, 
with Twenty Illustrations by Frolich. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 6 s. 
(See also Golden Treasury Series). Cheap Edition, is. 

“ JVe have seen no prettier gift-book for a long time, and none which, 
both for its cheapness and the spirit in which it has been compiled, 
is more deserving of praised* —Athen^^UM. 

LITTLE LUCY’S WONDERFUL GLOBE. Pictured by 
Frolich, and narrated by Charlotte M. Yonge. Second 
Edition. Crown 4to. cloth gilt. 6^. 

“ * Lucfs Wonderful Globe ’ is capital, and will give its youthful 
readers more idea of foreign countries and customs than any number 
of books of geography or travel .**— GRAPHIC. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo to 
Edward II. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. Sec6nd Edition, enlarged. 51. 

A Second Series. THE WARS IN FRANCE. Extra fcap. 
8vo. $s. 

Instead of dry details,** says the Nonconformist, have 
living pictures, faithful, vivid, and striking.** 

P’s AND Q’s ; OR, THE QUESTION OF PUTTING UPON. 
With Illustrations by C. O. Murray. Second Edition. Globe 
8vo. cloth gilt. 4^. 6 d. 

“ One of her most successful little pieces .... just what a narrative 
should be, each mcident simply and ttaiurally related, no preaching 
or moralizing, and yet the moral coming out ?nost powerfully, and 
the whole story not too long, or with the least appearance of being 
spun out .**— Literary Churchman. 

THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE; or, UNDER WODE, 
UNDER RODE. Second Edition. Four vols. crown 8vo. 20 J. 

‘ ‘ A domestic story of English professional life, which for sweetness 
of tone and absorbing interest from first to last has never been 
rivalled .**— Standard. “ Miss Yonge has certainly added to 

her already high reputation by this charming book, which, although 
in four volumes, is not a single page too long, but keeps the read^s 
attention fixed to the end. Indeed we are only sorry there is not 
another volume to come, and part with the Underwood family with 
sincere regret .**— Court Circular. 
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Yonge (C. M.)—,^ntinued. 

LADY HESTER; or, URSULA’S NARRATIVE. Second 
Kdition. Crown 8vo. 6^. 

“ IVe shall not anticipate the interest by epitoniizinir the plot^ hut wt 
shall only say that readers will find in it all the yea. . fulness, ? 
feeline^, and delicateperceptiomvhich they have been lon^ accusicomi 
to look for in Miss Yonyds wrilingsf — Guardian. 


MACMILLAN’S GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 

Uniformly printed in i8mo., with Vignette Titles by Sir 

Noel Paton, T. Woolner, W. Holman Hunt, J. ;E. 
Millais, Arthur Hughes, &c. Engraved on Steel by 
Jeens. Bound in extra cloth, 4 s. 6 d. each volume. Also 

kept in morocco and calf bindings. 

“ Messrs. Afacmillan have, in their Golden Treasury Series, especially 
provided editions of standard works, volumes of selected poetry, and 
original compositions, which entitle this series to be called classical. 
Nothing can be better than the literary execution, nothing fnore 
elegant than the material workmanship ^'— British Quarterly 
Review. 

The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and 

LYRICAL POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Francis Turner 

Palgrave. 

“ 7 'his delightful little volume, the Golden Treasury, which contains 
many of the best original lyrical pieces ajid songs in our language, 
grouped ivith care and skill, so as to illustrate each other like the 
pictures in a well-arranged gallery ."— Quarterly Review. 

The Children’s Garland from the best Poets. 

Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. 

“ It includes specimens of all the great masters in the art of poetry, 
selected with the matured judgment of a man concentrated on 
obtaining insight into the feelings and tastes of childhood, and 
desirous to awaken its finest impulses, to cultivate its keenest sensG 
bilities ."— Morning Post. 

The Book of Praise. From the Best English Hymn Writers. 

Selected and arranged by Lord Selrourne. A New and Kn- 

larged /Edition. 

** All previous compilations of this kind must undeniably for the 
present give place to the Book of Praise, . . . The selection-has 
been made throughout with sound judgment and critical taste. The 
pains involved in this compilation must have been immeme, em* 
bracing, as it does, every writer of note in this special province oj 
English literature, and ranging over the most widely div^gent 
tracks of religious thought !^— SATURDAY Review. 
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The Fairy Book; the Best Popular Fairy Stories. Selected 
and rendered anew by the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 

“ A dehi^htful selection^ in a delightful external form ; full of the 
physical splendour and vast opulence of proper fairy tales ''— 
Spectator. 

The Ballad Book, a Selection of the Choicest British Ballads. 
Edited by William Allingham. 

‘ ‘ His taste as a judge of oldpoetry will he founds by all acquainted with 
the various readings of old English ballads^ true enough to justify 
his undertaking so critical a task." — Saturday Review, 

The Jest Book. The Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. Selected 
and arranged by Mark Lemon. 

** The fullest and best jest book that has yet appeared^ — SATURDAY 
Review. 

Bacon’s Essays and Colours of Good and Evil. 

With Notes and Glossarial Index. By W. Aldis W’right, 

M.A. 

** The beautiful little edition of Bacon's Essays, noav before us, does 
credit to the taste and scholarship of Mr. Aldis Wright. ... Is 
puts the reader in possession of all the essential literary facts and 
chronology necessary for reading the Essays in con7iection with 
Bacofis life and times ."— Spectator. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress from thU World to that which is to 
come. By John Bunyan, 

A beautiful and scholarly reprint ."— SPECTATOR. 

The Sunday Book of Poetry for the Young. 

Selected and arranged by C. F. Alexander. 

A well-selected volu7ne of Sacred Poetry ."— Spectator. 

A Book of Golden Deeds of All Times and All Countries. 
Gathered and narrated anew. By the Author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” 

. To the young, for whom it is especially i7ite7ided, as a fnost 
interesting collection of thrilliftg tales well told; a 7 id to their elders, 
as a useful handbook of reference, and a pleasaiit ofte to take 7ip 
when their wish is to while away a weary half-hour. We have 
seen no prettier gift-book for a lofig time ."— AtheN/EUM. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. Edited, with 
Biographical Memoir, Notes, and Glossary, by Alexander 
Smith. Two Vols. 

Beyond all question this is the most beautiful edition of Burns 
* yet out ."— Edinburgh Daily Review. 

The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. Edited from 
the Original Edition by J. W. Clark, M.A. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

^'Mutilated and modified editions of this English classic are so much 
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the rule, that a cheap and pretty copy of it, rigidly exact to the 
original, will be a prize to many book-buyers I* — Examiner. 

The Republic of Plato. Translated into English, with 
Notes by J. LI. Davies, M.A. and D. J: Vaughan, M.A. 
dainty and cheap little editionf —Examiner. 

The Song Rook. Words nnd Tunes from the best Poets and 
Musicians. vSelected and arranged by John Hullah, Professor 
of Vocal Music in King’s College, London. 

A choice collection of the sterling songs of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, with the music of each prefixed to the Words. How much 
true wholesome pleasure such a book can difjuse, and will diffuse, 
we trust through many thousand families I' — Examiner. 

La Lyre Francaise. Selected and arran^^cd, with Notes, by 
Gustave Masson, French Master in Harrow School. 

A selection of the best French songs and lyrical pieces. 

Tom Brown’s School Days, hy an Old Pov. 

“ A perfect gem ef a book. The best and most healthy book about 
boys Jor boys that crer was written .^’*— Illustrated Times. 

A Book of Worthies. Gathered from the Old Histories and 
written anew by the Author of “ The Heir of Redclvffe.” 
With Vignette. 

An admirable addition to an admirable series. -WESTMINSTER 
Rf.view. 

A Book of Golden Thoughts. Py Henry Attwell, 
Knight of the Order of the Oak Crown. 

Mr . Attwell has produced a book of rare value . . . . Happily it 

is small enough to be carried about in the pocket , and of such a com¬ 
panion it would be difficult to weary — Pall IMall Gazette. 

Guesses at Truth, py Two Pkothers. New Edition. 

The Cavalier and his Lady. vSclcctions from the Works 
of the Fii>A Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. With an Intro¬ 
ductory Essay by lh)WAKD Jenkins, Author of “ Ginx’s Paby,” 
<S:c. i8mo. 4^. ( od . 

“ H charming little volume — Standard. 

Theologia Germanica. —Which setteth forth many fair Linea¬ 
ments of Divine Truth, and saith very lofty and lovely things 
touching a Perfect Life. Edited by Dr. Pfeiffer, from the only 
complete manu^>crii)t yet known. Translated from the German, 
by Susanna Winkworth. With a Preface by the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, and a Letter to the Translator by the Chevalier 
Punsen, D.D. 

Milton’s Poetical W^orks. —Edited, with Notes, &c., by 
Professor Masson. Two vols. i8mo. 9A 

Scottish Song, a Selection of the Choicest Lyrics of Scotland. 
Compiled and arranged, with brief Notes, by Mary Carlyle 
Aitkin. i8mo. 4L (od. 
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Miss AitkerCs exquisite collection of Scottish Song is so alluring^ 
and suggests so many topics, that we find it difficult to lay it down. 
The book is one that should find a place in every libraryy we had 
almost said in every pocket, and the summer tourist who luishes to 
carry with him into the country a volume of genuine poetry, will 
find it difjicult to select one containing within so small a compass 
so much of rarest valued — Spectator. 


MACMILLAN’S GLOBE LIBRARY. 

Beautifully printed on toned paper and bound in cloth extra, gilt 
edges, price 4s. 6d. each; in cloth plain, 3^. 6d. Also kept in a 
variety oj calf and morocco bindings at moderate prices. 

Books, Wordsworth says, are 

‘‘the spirit breathed 
. By dead men to their kind ; 

and the aim of the publishers of the Globe Library has 
been to make it possible for the universal kin of English- 
speaking men to hold communion with the loftiest ‘‘ sp»irits 
of the mighty dead ; ” to put within the reach of all classes 
co7nplete and acait'ciie editions, carefully and clearly printed 
upon the best paper, in a convenient form, at a moderate 
price, of the works of the master-minds of English 
Literature, and occasionally of foreign literature in an 
attractive English dress. 

The Editors, by their scholarship and special study of 
their authors, are competent to afford every assistance to 
readers of all kinds : this assistance is rendered by original 
biographies, glossaries of unusual or obsolete words, and 
critical and explanatory notes. 

The publishers hope, therefore, that these Globe Editions 
may prove worthy of acceptance by all classes wherever the 
English Language is spoken, and by their universal circula¬ 
tion justify their distinctive epithet; while at the same time 
they spread and nourish a common sympathy with nature’s 
most ‘‘finely touched” spirits, and thus help a little to 
“ make the whole world kin.” 

The Saturday Review says: “ The Globe Editions are admirable 
for their scholarly editing, their typographical excellence, their co7}t~ 
pendious for7)i, and their cheapness.^* The British Quarterly 
Review sayy. ** In co 7 npendiousness, elegance, and scholar lines s, 
the Globe Editions of Messrs. Macmillan surpass any popular series 
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of our classics hitherto given to the public. As near an approach 
to miniature perfection as has ever been made, 

Shakespeare’s Complete Works. Edited by w. G» 
Clark, M. A., rind W. Aldis Wright, M. A., of Trinity College- 
Cambridge, Editors of the ** Cambridge Shakespeare.” With 
Glossary, pp. 1,075. 

AxHENAiUM says this edition is ** a marvel of beauty^ cheapness^ 
and compacUzess, . . . For the busy \man^ above all for the 
ivorhing student^ this is the best of all existing ShakespearesF 
And the Pall Mall Gazette obseives: To have produced 
the complete works of the world's greatest poet in such a form, 
and at a price unthin the reach of every ozie, is of itself abnost 
szifficient to give the publishers a claim to be considered public bene¬ 
factors." 

Spenser's Complete ^A/^orks. Edited from the Original 
Editions and Manuscripts, by R. Morris, with a Memoir by J. 
W. Hales, M.A- With Glossaiy. pp. Iv., 736. 

'‘^Worthy—and hi'^hcr pz'aise it needs not—of the beautiful ‘ Globe 
Seriesi* The zuork is edited ivith all the care so ztoble a poet 
deserves."—Vih\iN News. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works. Edited with a 
Biographical and Critical Memoir by Francis Turner Palgrave, 
and copious Notes, pp. xliii., 559. 

“ We can almost sympathise ivith a muidle-agedgrzwibler, udio, after 
reading Mr. Palgravds memoir and introduction, shozdd exclaim 
—* Why %vas there not such an edition of Scott when I was a school¬ 
boy ? ’ ”— Guardian. 

Complete Works of Robert Burns. —the POEMS, 
SONGS, AND LETTERS, edited from the best I’rinted and 
Manuscript Authorities, with Glossarial Index, Notes,, and a 
Biographical Memoir by Alexander Smith, pp. Ixii., 636. 
^^Admirable in all respects." — Spectator. “ The cheapest, the 

most perfect, and the most interesting edition which has ever been 
published ."— Bell’s Messenger. 

Robinson Crusoe. Edited after the Original Editions, with a 
Biographical Introduction by flENRY Kingsley, pp. xxxi., 607. 
most excellezit and in every ivay desirable edition ^— Court 
Circular. Macmillazi s ‘ Globe' Robinson Crusoe is a book to 
have and to keep ."— Morning Star. 

Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works. Edited, with 

Biographical Introduction, by Professor Masson, pp. lx., 695. 
Such an admirable compendium of the facts of Goldsmith's life, 
and so careful and minute a delineation of the mixed traits of his 
peculiar character as to be a very zziodel of a literary biography 
/f/z/d’.”—S cotsman. 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Edited, with Notes and Intro, 
ductory Memoir, by Adolphus William Ward, M.A., Fellow 
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of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of History in 
Owens College, Manchester, pp. lii., 508. 

The I.ITERARY Churchman remarks : “ The ediiot^s aim uotes 
atid introductory memoir are excellent^ the memoir a/ofte loonld ie 
cheap and ivell worth buying at thepriee oj the whole volumeT 

DryJei/s Poetical Works. Kditcd, with a Memoir, 

Revised Text, and Notes, by \V. D. Christie, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, pp. Ixxxvii., 662. 

An admirable edition^ the result of ip'eat research and of a careful 
7 'ez'ision of the text. 'J'he memoir prefixed contains^ within less 
than ninety pat^es^ as vineh sound criticism and as comprehensh’e 
a biogi afhy as the student of Dryden need desired* — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Cowper’s Poetical Works. Kditcd, with Notes and 

Piographical Introduction, by William Penham, Vicar of 
Addington and Professor of Modern History in Queen’s College, 
London, pp. Ixxiii., 53d. 

**A/r. Benhain s edition of Cenoper is one of permanent value. 
'The biographical introduction is excellent^ full of information, 
singularly neat and readable and modest—indeed too modest in 
its comments. The notes are concise and accurate, and the editor 
has been able to discover and introduce some hitherto unprinted 
matter. Altogether the book is a very excellent one.** — SATURDAY 
Review. 

Morte d’Arthur. —SIR THOMAS MALORY’S POOR OF 
KING ARTHUR AND OF HIS NOP.LK KNIGHTS OF 
TIIK ROUND TAPLK. The original Kdition of C'ax'IO.n’, 
revised for Modern Use. With an Introduction by Sir ICdward 
Si'RACHEV, Part. pp. xxxvii., 509. 

“A* is with perfect confidence that loe recommend this edition of the old 
romanccto every class of readers.** — Pall Mall Gazette. 

The'Works of Virgil. Rendered into F.ngli^h Prose, with 
Introductions, Notes, Running Analysis, and an Index. Py Jami.s 
Lonsdale, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Palliol College, 
Oxford, and Clnssical Professor in King’s College, i.ondon ; and 
Samuel Lee, M.A., Latin Lecturer at University College, 
London, pp. 288. 

more complete edition of Virgil in English it is scarcely possible 
to conceive than the scholarly ivork before us.** —GLoinc. 

The Works of Horace. Rendered into I'inglish Pio-^e, with 
Introductions, Running Analysis, Notes, and Index. PyJoHN 
Lonsdale, M.A., and Samuel Lee, M.A. 

The Standard says, “ 'To classical and 7ion-classicnl readers it 
will be invaluable as a faithful mUrprctalion of the f/imd and 
meaning of the poet, enriched as it is with notes and dissertations 
of the highest value in the way of criticism, illustration, and 
explanation, ** 
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